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[DO YOU SEE THAT MAN? HE HAS INSULTED ME. 


AND PLAY. 


———_————— 
CHAPTER XV. 
ANGEL OR DEMON? 


*: Frank, you will come to the ball?’ said 
Blanche, entreatingly, as they sat together on 
one of the ornamental seats in the palm-house, 
a large-leafed plant, with an unpronounceable 
name, forming a bower over their heads. 

He shook his head with a smile. 

‘*T want you to see which you like best— 
Augusta or me.” 

‘* I will tell you now if you want to know.” 

‘** Nonsense ; of course I was talking of our 
dresses. She is to be a grisette in crimson 
and gold, and I a soubrette in blue and silver. 
I want you to come and look at us.” 

‘*T would just as soon see you in your usual 
evening dress; and I think my black coat 
would look better in the lion d’ov than in the 
ball-room,”’ 

“Frank, how bad your cough is,’’ she said, 
anxiously, as he leant against the back of the 
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AVENGE ME IF 


seat as if exhausted. ‘“l’ve a gieat mind to 
write and tell Constance that the waters are 
doing you no good, and that she had be'ter 
come and nurse you,” 

‘*Not for the world. Poor girl! She has 
not too much pleasure in her quiet life, and I 
think she is really enjoying herself down at 
Brettanby.” 

“She wouldn’t enjoy herself if she thought 
you were ill.” 

“That is why I wouldn’t have her know it 
for anything. Not that I am ill,” correcting 
himself,quickly. ‘‘ Now tell me the difference 
between a grisette and soubrette ; Iam curious 
to know.” 

‘‘I scarcely know it myself; but come and 
see. Seriously, Frank, I should be so much 
happier if you were there.’’ 

‘© IT doubt it,” with his winning smile. 
‘* When you went off with your partner much 
good it would do you to know I was standing 
against the wall.” 

‘* All the good in the world to know I should 
find you there when I came back.” 

“ You wouldn’t remember to look for me.” 

She looked at him very wistfully, as if he 


YOU LOVE ME,’’] 


had really been the brothe 
was. 

“Did you ever feel as if you didn’t know 
what your duty really was?”’ 

“TI think I have generally been able to find 
it out,” 

‘Then you never made a mistake—you never 
forced yourself to do a dreadful thing, and 
found that it was wrong to do it after all?” 

“I have made mistakes enough in my life, 
goodness knows ; but it was generally through 
following my inclinations—not forcing them. 
What is it that is puzzling you now?” 

“Tam puzzled—and frightened,” she looked 
round asif afraid of being overheard, but every- 
one seemed too much occupied with the last 
piece of gossip to heed the quiet couple on the 
bench. ‘Oh, Frank, if I could only tell you!” 

“Can’t you? Are you sure?” 

“Yes, I know I can’t; for I’ve longed to, 
oh, so madly. But promise me one thing—if 
I do what seems to you both foolish and wicked, 
you will remember that it wasn’t to please 
myself,’ and she looked at him with tears cn 
her lashes. 





‘* But you mustn’t do it,” he said, sternly. 
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“ For mo one’s sake must you be tempted to 
folly and wickedmess, Child, whabare you 
thinking of?” © 

“ Hush ! here comes Augusta.” 

Augusta, Sir Charles Lushington, and Count 
Grossi all stopped as she spoke mm front of ‘the 
seat. ‘Have you heard of the shocking death 
of Cerise, the actress? She was dressing for 
the last actin the Jsle of St. Tropez, when a 
paraffin lamp was upset over her dress. Her 
maid rushed out of the room scrsaming, and 
when help came it was too late. The poor 
thing was burnt literally to a cinder.” 

“How horrible,” said Blanche, with a 
shudder. “Fancy djing within a few yards 
of the stage! When did it happen?” 

“ Last week, the night I dined with the 
Travers’ to talk over the ball. Don't you re- 
member how I came back to find you senti- 
mentalising all by yourself, bat with a suapi 
cious smell of tobacc> just outside the 
dow?” 

‘‘ Yes, Iremember.” Would sheever forget 
the night when Sir Charles took the. burden of 
his sins off his own shoulders to Iny them 
upon hers. 

“Mr. Verreker, I hope youre coming to 
look at us to-morrow ?”” oa Aagosta turned 
her bright.eges in Frank’s direction. 

“Tem to say I needn't go to the 
ball-reom that pleasure,” he answered, f 
with a 


how. 
Wee want you to — Dallizoom. 
es 

“ Mademeiaclle il make a all a 
said the Count, pulling:his dark mogstaches 

‘Say you will eme. If I do, 
dreadfully wrong, I should like aierene 
there to give me abselation.” 

‘* Perhaps I should refuse it.” 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t. You newer were 
unkind and nasty, as other men ara.” 

The Count bowed, as well as whilst 
Sir Charles exclaimed, laughingly,— 

‘*Come, come, Augusta, you are hitting ns 
all round.” 

‘‘ And hurting noone. Men plagwmijealensy, 
but they never feelit. You had betker.qame 
home with us, Blanche, or magama. <ul 
wonder where you are; and I don} know Gt 
she thinks Mr. Verreker as safe a Ba@o.” 

Frank’s pale, refined face fludhed 

Blanche looked over her ghauiier at dhim 
oe ——- i. “a ; 

“Come and watch ovenme; ” andiunable to 
withstand it, he promised. = me 

‘* Blanche,” said Augusta 
following afternoon, as. she was 
bit of wire round the stalk of “a pong 
rose, ‘I feel as if this evening would decide 
my future fate. If all should go well, I might 
end my days as an angel, but if it goes wrong, 
I fear I shall be quite the reverse. Angel or 
devil—that is the question)? ” 

‘You are really too dreadful. If the right 


man doesn’t ask me to dance, I shall sit quietly 
in a corner and talk to Frank Verreker,” and 
Blanche went on composedly weaving some 
yellow roses and delicate fronds of hot-house 
terns into a bouquet for the front of her dress. 

“ But then Frank is the only right man here 

for you; so you'll be happy; whilst I shall fret 
aud fume, and curse and swear, if—if—” She 
broke off abruptly. “Does no one know if 
Stuart St. Aubyn will come back i in time?” 

“ Lord Halifax expeots him.” 

“ Yes, but little Halifax is always like a 
dose of soothing syrap. He only fe whet 
you want to hear.” 

L Then he ought to have said it to you, not 
me.’ 

“ Blanche,” in 8. hushed voice, ‘*do-you know 
I am sometimes mad enough to think he cared 
for you more ¢han me. Did you ever hear such 
ridiculous nonsense?” with an attempt at a 
laugh, 

‘“‘T always warned you,” and Blanche’s 
sweet face flushed with pain, “that he was 
such an awful flirt that no woman ought to 
trust him. He said so of himself.” 

“Yes, bui I can see when he isin earnest, 


} Su. nee not not propose to me 


and when he is only pretending. If he liked 
you really, you would know fast enough” 

** Sometimes I think he does,” came ink 
muffled voice from over the roses. 

“Then you are much mistaken,’ssidAugusta, 
triamphantin consistency. 
he rowed with to the island on the day of the 
pionie? Was it you that he followed to Hom- 

arg? Was it you whose colours he promised 
to wear this very evening at the ball? "7 never 
saw anything like yon, Blanche; you think 
because Frank V erreker adores you every other 
man must do the same.’ 

“ Pray don’t bring him into the discussion. 
He is my dearest, best of friends, and I love 
him with all my heart, just like a brother.” 

‘‘Then you can’t love Stuart, for light ana 
darkness are not more widely different.” - 

“T never did,” she rejoined, coldly. “But 
if you do why do you flirt so outrageously with 
Count Grossi?” 4 

“Only to draw him on. When he doesn’t 
pa = as much attention as [think Ihave a 

to expect, I feel as if I must do some- 
thingremgo.mad, The worst of it is, I never 
can in if he minds ; itand I think 
already I have gone rather far with the ather 


man.’ 
“Then ptay be-eerefal. Think what your 
bei if linked to a man like the 


ffuture woul 
Gount.” 
“L dont. know, and I don't care, If Stuart 
to-night, 
first man who asks ms,” and 
shi back her hair with a reckless ges- 
ture, whilst her eyes flashed with passion. 
“Tish to Heaven he would,” murmured 
the utmost sinc 


Ahas set his 
“ You don*$amean 80 


Mg You spoke the teuth there. I. 
wanted vate: dan ali Aeailinasibe 


tall oe that long ago; bat why heshould | 
-wantme to mar can’tconceive. Gimark 
shas.often told ——- isa , and ex. 


from hismnele.” ~ 
“ Te inthin heir 


every one knowmait.” 
“Ges, but there is a screw loesegomewhere, 
j and I think he felt bound in honenrto 
“When did he say it?”’ 


tell me 

“ At the Kursaal, the night before he went 
away sosuddenly. He came up to the tables, 
looking as white asa sheet, I saw that some- 
thing had upset him, and I conjured him not 
to play. He looked quite fiercely at me, and 
said it was better to gamble than to starve. 
Papa came up at the moment, and I was 
thankful to creep away 

Blanche went back in thought to the scene in 
the moonlight, where six thousand pounds 
were scattered in ussless fragments on the 
gravel, and she could scarcely summon suf- 
ficient breath to thank him for his splendid 
generosity. 

At a word from her he had thrown it away, 
and she had never guessed what it cost him. 
Truly such devotion merited a better reward. 

‘*We must dress directly after the table 
d@héte,” said Augusta, standing in front of the 
looking-glass, and inspecting her own well-deve- 
loped charms with appreciative eyes before she 
turned to leave the room. ‘“ These foreign 
affairs are always early, and I hate to arrive 
late and be lost in the crowd.” 


on the | 60." 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ELOPED ! 


A rracre drove up to the deor of the Hotel 
de l'Europe about six o’clock the same evening. 
Its ocoupent, Ronald Vivian, sprung out as if 
eager to arrive, and finding that dinner was 





‘» Wav it you that | 





already served, hrried up to his room#o wash - 
his hands withent waitiag to make auy other 
open in his toilette. 

On ery: his seat at the table d’héte he was 

surprised to find Captain St. Aubyn in the 

next to his own without a sign of mourn- 

ing about him. 

‘Why, St. Aubyn,” he exclaimed, in sur- 
prise, “ how the deuce did yon get here?” 

‘* By the same boat and train as yourself,’’ 
said the other, raising his eyebrows. “Only 
you were too early, and I shaved it.” 

“ Bat caraly as I drove to Charing-cross I 

sight of oes in the midst of a most 


— ome you aid. People will die and 
expect yo to their funerals. It’s a 
neni tore, but E couldn’t get out of it.” 

“—_| 4 at first it was your uncle.” 

“ What, Strathaven? oh no. I don’t 
aay he will comment to hook it till — 
ound some w his money- a8 
with him, even on if gms. Sree farapa he 
there. I can’t understand the feelings o 
miser,” he pursued reflectively, as. he ~ Naot 4 
with tho vans on his ong “I was Fo gale 


fond of ha og view > but. 
then I likedas ed meyer as f: 
to-day 


I could; I newer. 
ere beable te afford @ dissi- 
= Oo 


© You | that too far. It would 


esate rel 


one, and starvation 
ty uncle wouldn’t eat his 
dinner at all on the six days of the week, 
in order that aanedae know that he could have 
seven if he liked on the seventh. Hver since 
he had a great haul on the “Two Thousand,” 
just a year ago, he has been saving up his 
money in the most extraordinary fashion.” 

“ All the bétter for his heir.” 

“Not at all. The title comes to me as o 
matter of monn a he returned gloomily, ‘‘ but 
neve that he can reb me of he will” 

aa asked Ronald, with awakened 
fie gens 
were £8 J 


mind that ‘if the 
snind Chat 2 she Sage he 


ad pet sere vee 


lost.ali-her money. 
"sWewore the best best. ‘of friends.ance, but we 
‘He wanted me to go down on 
were toostiff, 


got to pay for it. ature is too 
strong for me,” he added, with a smile. 
Whatever I want to do I do—whatever I want 
to have I get, and when the reckoning comes I 
never grumble, Of course, thab doesn’t pay 
in the long ran ; but life ean be made as short 
as we like, and enjoyment is the only thing to 
be got ont of it.” 

“Tf you are as successful as you say, how 
do you account for the loss of your uncle's 
fortune?” 

“ Because I never set my heart uponit. If 
I had, should not have lostit. Are you coming 
to the ball to-night?” 

**No. What ball is it?” 

“A fancy dress affair, got up by the bache- 
lors in aid. of the funds of some hospital or 
other, and patronized by the iadies as a first- 
rate chance for displaying their charms in any 
costume that may strike their i ation. If 
we were rivals,” he added, with the inso- 
lence ef certain success, ‘‘I would invite 
you to come and see the application of my 
principle,” 

“Principles! I thought you gloried in hav- 
ing none?” said Vivian, scornfally. 

“The word was out of place, I confess,” 
smoothing his moustache, with a smile that 
neatly drove Ronald frantic. “Shall you 
think 1 it- worth while to look in?” 

“I may; if Verreker is fit to aceompany 
me. I shall look him up at oncs,” and he 
puske’ away his chair, 

‘*Do you know where to get a ticket?” 

“T can find out.” 

“Confound the fellow!” muttered St. 
Aubyn, as Vivian walked away. “TI jwish to 
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Heaven I could tie him hand and foot till 
this evening were well over.” 

He leant back in his.chair, subsiding into a 
train of thought, which. made him utterly 
oblivious of his surroundings. The five last 
years of his life passed before his mental vision 
as with all the distinctness of a scene at a 
theatre. 

He saw himself in the front row of the 
stalls, with Cerise la Fontaine standing in the 
full blaze of the foot-lights, her lovely eyes 
resting upon his, her lovely lips seeming to 
speak for his ears alone the passionate words 
which the pores t had put. in her mouth. 
The fever dream of passion had lasted but a 
few months; but its consequences had hung 
round him like a chain. 

Secretly married to a wife he was ashamed 
of, he figared before the world as a bachelor, 
though his unele found him out and disin- 
herited him. 

All the while that he was flirting with the 
heiress in the hope of one day retrieving his 
broken fortunes, he was the husband of his 
beautiful Cerise; and it was not till his love 
for Blanche Neville made itself the master of 
his wilful heart, that he realized the hopeless- 
ness of his position. 

Now all was changed, the hateful tie was 
broken, the secret buried in his poor wife's 
grave, and tearing off his mourning with an 
unscrupulous h he rushed off to Homburg, 
to ask an innocent girl to be her unconscious 
successor, 

Even his heart—selfish and unprincipled as 
he was—sank'at the thought of fhis own .un- 
worthiness; and passing his hand before his 
eyes, as if to banish ths sight of his sins, he 
resolved, with the facile vow of the unstable, 
to float on sleamer waters for the future. 
D’homme propose—— 

Ronald Vivian meanwhile had been stopped 
by a waiter as he wason the point of leaving 
the hotel, who told him that if he was not 
mistaken there was a letter for milor’ which 
had arrived that morning. Surprised that 
any correspondent should have followed him 
up so swiftly, as coon as-he had ferreted it out 
he glanced at the direction with some curiosity. 
It was Gemma Dorrington’s well - known 
scrawl, and he tore it open, feeling sure that 
important news must be inside. 

“ Knowing that you had no wish to hold the 
reins, I have taken the bit between my teeth, 
and bolted. By the' time you get this I shall 
be Oharlie’s wife, so pray don’t think yourself 
bound to come and look after me. My birth- 
day present shall be your forgiveness for doing 
as I would be done by. Not yours, after all, 
Gewma,” 

“Good Heavens!” He stood still and 
_ stared, There was nodate. It flashed through 

his mind that he onght to hurry back as fast 
as hecould to see that no harm came to his 
runaway bride; but he knew that Merivale 
was a gentleman, and not likely to take a mean 
advantage of her inexperience—and if ever 
Blanche Neville was to be saved, that very 
night it must be done. 

His heart danced with happiness as he ran 
upstairs to change his things. There was no 
doubt now as 'to whether or no he should go to 
the ball. Even if Frank were not inclined’ to 
come with him, he must be there. His place 
for the future should be by Blanche Neville’s 
side, and before that evening was ended she 
should have promised to be his wife. 

“Oh, you dear, darling little Gemma, what 
don't I owe you for this?” he cried, in the 
exultation of his soul. ‘If you had elected 
to elops to-morrow instead of yesterday St. 
Aubyn might have won her instead of me.”’ 

A telegram was despatched to Miss Ogilvie, 
who was probably tearing out her scanty locks 
in handfuls by this time, and then, an hour 
later than be intended to be, he started for 
Frank Verreker’s lodgings. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FANCY BALL, 
“ Warcr looks the prettiest, I wonder, you 


or I?” said Augusta Lushington, as she placed 
herself by her cousin’s side, arrayed in a be- 
witching costume, which showed off her 
charms to the best advantage. 

‘* You, of course,” returned Blanche with 
all sincerity, as she looked at her cousin with 
admiring eyes. “I hope my petticoats are 
not too short,” 

‘*'The shorter the better, when you've pretty 
feet to show,” with a complacent glance at her 
high-heeled shoes, ‘Your cap is decidedly 
becoming.” 

And so it was. Blanche had never looked 
so lovely as this evening with her sunny hair 
dressed in small curis on the top of her head, 
with a dainty white lace cap fastened on with 
a kuot of yellow roses, a bunch of the same in 
her pale blue bodice, and two or three here and 
there looping up her. blue skirt over a petticoat 
of primrose-coloured silk. The bodice wascut 
square, and her soft white neck was so deli- 
ciously fair that the pearls twisted round 
it scarcely showed. 

Augusta’s dress was crimson satin, looped 
up over gold tissue, and her hair was pow- 
dered and rolled over a cushion, with a red 
rose placed coquettishly on the left side. 
“Stuart has come,” she whispered to 
Blanche, as they went downstairs. ‘I saw 
him pass when I was talking to para.” 

” * * 7 + 
There was @ murmur of admiration as the 
two English beauties followed Sir Charles and 
Lady Lushington into the brilliantly lighted 
ball-room, and Augusta’s eyes sparkled with 
expected triumph, as she flashed her rapid 
glances round the room. 

‘The Count, transformed into a figure of 
romance by the picturesque costume of a 
Greek bandit? came forward at once to claim 
her for the first dance, his eloquent eyes as- 
suring her, without the trouble of speech, that 
she was the most beautiful woman there. 

She went off on his arm, happy in the satis- 
fied vanity of the moment, with only one 
regretful glance over her white shoulder to 
see if St. Aubyn were anywhere in sight. 

She could-not see him because he had care- 
fally hidden himself behind an enormous 
Red Indian till his first love was disposed of ; 
and then, when he wanted to make his way 
to his second, he had the mortification of 
seeing little Lord Halifax carry her off before 
he could get within speaking distance. 

Arrayed in ne evening dress, he -leant 
against the wall, an object of interest and 
speculation to many partnerless maidens. 

His dark eyes followed Blanche’s graceful 
figure through the mazes of the dance with 
calm satisfaction. 

The days of wild, unsatisfied longing were 
over, the storm of passion at rest. 

He knew that he had but to ask and he 
should have—but to say that he way free—and 
all that bright loveliness should be his. 
Utterly absorbed in his own reflections, he 
spoke neither to man nor woman. The re- 
membrance of his wife’s horrible death was 
with him as he watched every movement of 
the girl whom he hoped to make his second 
one, It seemed to have a numbing influence 
on his restless heart, to make the music of the 
band a jarring noise, the laughter and the 
merriment ‘around a hollow pretence at mirth. 

The shadow of death rested on all. He could 
not shake it off. Cerise had been lovely as 
any'woman there, a creature of impulse and 
passion, fall of life and love and warmth, with 
eyes as bright as the diamonds in her hair, 
and lips which Capid might have kissed and 
never left—and she was dead! He had loved 
her with the hot fierce passion of youth. Was 
it love, or some madness that possessed him? 
It passed like a summer-shower, and died lorg 

ears before she died. And he lived to stand 
by her grave—the untimely grave of one who 
was still oung and still beautifal, with no 
horror of desolation in his heart, no regret for 
the life that had gone ! 

Pah ! the chill of the grave seemed to hang 


an imperious fashion through the crowd, and 
bending low over the hand which Blaxche 
gave him, craved the honour of the next dance. 
“$0 sorry, but I am eagaged till the 
seventh.” 

‘*The seventh,’ he echoed, with a frown. 
‘‘Impossible! You haven’t been ten minutes 
in the room.” 

‘Quite true; nevertheless,” with a happy 
smile, “before the seventh Frank would be 
sure to arrive, and with him close at hand she 
had an absurd feeling that nothing especially 
bad could happen to her.” 

* Bat it’s ridiculous,’’ he objected. ‘“* Am I to 
wait half the evening before I even begin?” 
“Go away, my dear fellow,” remonstra!ed 
Lord Halifax ; ‘I don’t want to wait half the 
evening before we go on.” 

“ Throw someone over, for pity’s sake.” 

“T always keep my word,” said Blanche, 
demurely. 

“T will remind you of that. You owe me 
half-a-dozen for this delay. Seventh, eighth, 
ninth,” inscribing his name as fast as he could 
on her programme. 

‘Not all at once,” and she drew it away 
with a light laugh. 

“The line is blocked from six to thirteen.” 

With a shake of the head she turned away, 
looking back over her shoulder she said, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘Perhaps with Miss Lushington you 
may be more fortunate.” 

But Captain St. Aubyn failed to take tho 
hint. He knew that it was high time to shato 
off the fetters of his former flirtation, and 
avoided Augusta as persistently as he had 
sought her before, whilst she, poor girl, néarly 
frantic with disappointment, lavished hersmiles 
upon the Count in the mistaken hope that 
jealousy might bring him to her side when the 
charm had gone ont of the magnet. 

The evening wore on, flowers faded, but eyes 
brightened as fest flew fast, hopes fluttered 
intojlife—timidity waxed bold— courage became 
audacity, flirtation fancied itself a passion, and 
hearts, thrilled high with excitement, forgot the 
di-cretion of silence, 

St. Aubyn watched the door like a sentinel 
on guard, but Ronald Vivian’s fair head never 
appeared above the crowd of shiny black pates 
of a group of Frenchmen, who all seemed cut 
out of the same pattern, and Blanche, who 
little guessed that there was a possibility of 
his appearance, looked at it constantly, in the 
hope of seeing Frank Verreker. But neither 
came 

Sir Charles Lushington, in the highesi of 
spirits, chatted with his friends, and out of 
gratitude for the rervice she hed rendered 
him watched Blanche about the room with 
the fond smile of a devoted father. He was 
proud of his own daughter, but the sweet. fair 
face, which wore the look of one that he had 
loved, had stolen his best affections from his 
child. Whilst Augusta went on her way 
through life rejoicing, Blanche always lingered 
to say a kind word to anyone in trouble; and 
it was her ready sympathy with his secret 
cares that had endeared her to him, for his 
heart was as warm as his will was weak. 

Where was she now, he wondered; but as 
St. Aubyn was missing as well, he augured 
favourably from the absence of both, and gave 
his arm to a dowager countess, polite enough 
to wish to provide her with some supper, bit 
equally anxious to have his own. 

* * * * * 

Out in the moonlit garden, in a perfect 
bower of roses, Blanche was sitting with her 
hands clasped idly on her knee, her head 
drooping over the flowers on her breast. The 
hour for payment had {come ; and there was 
no escape. 

This man by her side had thrown away a 
small fortune for her sake, he had saved her 
life three times—twice at the risk of his’own 
—and the debt had grown to such magnitnde 
that if he chose to ask it she must give him 
herself as the only thing she had to give. 

A sudden apathy seemed to have fallen upon 
her ; the struggle was ever, and hope had died. 











round him still, as he made his way in rather 


Who could read Stuart St. Aubyn’s heart, as 
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be leant forward, devouring her beauty with 
his eyes? 

She scarcely heard what he said, as with 
incoherent words he told her cf the longing 
which had possessed him ever since he fist 
saw her in the balcony, of the passion which 
had only increased with every effort he made 
t» eonquer it, of the struggle it had been to 
keep silent, when every man who came near 
her seemed his rival. 

Then he laid the withered rose which he had 
stolen on her knee, and waited. 

The flowers on her breast rose and fell, her 
lips quivered, her cheeks turned a trifle 
paler. 

With a little shudder, as if to see as it there 
was more than she could bear, she swept the 
rose off her lap. 

It fell to pieces on the ground, emblem of 
shattered hopes. 

‘You've saved my life,” she said, hoarsely. 

. Don’t talk of that; I only saved it for my- 
self.” 

‘I suppose you must take it then,” with a 
weary smile, 

He stretched out his arms in rapturous 
delight, but she put out her hand to stop 
£1m0,—- 

“Why, oh, why, did you pretend to love 
Augusta, if you didn’t want to marry her after 


He bit his lip. 


Because I was a fool, and I wanted to be a | 
I had quarrelled with my | 


knave as well. 
uncle, and she was rich as well as charming, 
and, I hate to have to say it to you, I was poor. 
I thought I might get to love her till 1 saw 
you, and then g 


* You played with her, not caring if you | 


broke her heart?” 

‘*Has she a heart? 
cynical smile, 
not mine.” 

‘ Why did you tell me that you would only 
ask me for your fricndship?”’ 

* Because,” he hesitate, ** because I hadn’t 
the courage to insult you.” 

“Why was it an insult last week and not 
now?” 

He dropped his eyes in shame. 


I doubt it,” with a 


“ Because there was a tie that bound me— ' 


it is broken now,” 
“A tie?” with reviving hope. 


“Yes, don’t ask me,” frowning as if in pain. | 


‘‘On my honour I am free.” 


“Then you were mariied, and she’s dead?” | 


as the sudden conviction thrust itself upon her. 
* Yes, she’s dead,” he repeated, moodily. 
She clasped her hands and raised her eyes 
to the stailit eyes. ‘Good Heavens! how 
wicked a man can be!” 
‘Not so very wicked to love you if I held 
my tongue.” 


‘Did you hold your tongue to my own poor | 


cousin, and hundreds of others ?” 

‘*No,” he said, resolutely ; ‘‘ They flirted day 
ufter day with other married men; why was 

worse than the rest ?’ 

‘“‘ Because they trustel you,’ 

‘‘ And if they did, I only paid them in their 
owa coin. 
vaters of the past. 


head, 4 
She shivered. 


* Blanche,” and his voice was soft as any | 


iusics “if you loved:me you wouldn't caro.” 


No answer but slowly ber face sank down | 


ipon her bands with a tearless sob. 


He stretched out his arm and drew ber | 


rently towards him. 


‘Be my good augel,” he whispered; “and 


ny future life sha'l ba as pure as your own.” 


rom behind her hacds. 

*Your uncle? Waiai of him?” he asked, 
i surprise. 

‘ Will you be very good to him?” with a sob. 

‘As if I were his son,” 

She raised her face ani looked into his eyes 
a8 if she would read his very soul. ‘ Will you 
swear to keep his secret till you die?” 

~ 


“If she has, it is the Count’s, | 





“Till I die,” he repeated, geavely. “And 
now for my reward!” In sudden rapture he 
caught her to him and held her against his 
throobing heart, his brain absolutely reeling 
with the joy of having won her at last for his 
OWn. 

Like a frightened bird she trembled and 
struggied to be free, and in another moment 
he would have pressed his lips to hers with all 
the fervour of a love long suppressed. 

«Don’t touch me,” she gasped, with sudden 
loathing. “Let me go.” 

He released her unwillingly. 

‘* Take me back to Sir Charles.” 

He stood up at once and offered her his arm, 
anxious to propitiate her by his obedience. 
Slowly they weat down the garden path, never 
noticing the eager faces which looked out 
from the other side of the bower of roses as 
soon as they had quitted it. 

“Do you see that man?’ said Augusta, 
speaking rapidly in her excitement. 

“ Ma foi, yes. It is St. Aubyn.” 

“He has insulted me. Avenge me, if you 
love me.” 

The Count's eyes gleamed with sudden 
triumph. ‘* With all the pleasure in the world. 
Bat when I have done it I shall ask for some- 
thing in return.” 

‘‘ Anything you like,” she cried, recklessly. 
“Thrash him, insult him, shoot him if you 
can, or I sha!l go mad,”’ 

“To hear is to obey, and this little hand 
shall be my recompense.” He raised it to his 
| lips as he spoke, and Augus'a’s silence ratified 
| the bond. . 
| She stood for a moment, her eyes blazing, 

her bosom heaving, like one of the faries fet 
| loose upon the earth to work the rain of man ; 
| and then, controlling herself with an effort, 
| she allowed the Count to lead her back into the 
| drawing-room, In the madness of her passion 
| she woald like to have kilkd St. Aubyn with 
| her own hand, though, woman-like, she would 
have broken her hear the next minute in a 
vain effort to call him back to life. 


(To be continued.) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| $e was a young frivolous thing of about 
| thirty-five, and she had the babit of knocking 
| at the other lodgers’ doors and saying, ‘ Oh,I 
just thought I’d stop on my way upstairs and 
| say ‘howd’ye do’ and ‘ good-bye.’” Thenshe 
would at a glance take in all that was going 
| on, and canter off to her own room. One day, 
when one of the boarders had company, she 
tried it. The frivolous thing thought she 
scented young men-inside. Little Rose went 
to the door. “Ab, how do you do, little 
| Rose?” “How do you do, Miss B.?” “I 
was just passing by, and I thought I would 
look in.” When little Rose asked her, in all 
| simplicity, ‘‘ Won’t you come in and take off 
your hair aud stay a little while?” the on- 
lookecs thought she had been suddenly taken 


| with cramps, and she didn’t knock after that. 


Tue Parers.—A statesman was once in con- 


| versation with a few friends as to what course 
It is no use to stir up the muddy | 
If you take me as all, | 
you must take me with all my sins upon my | 


ought to be adopted with regard to misrepre- 
sentation in the press; and a friend said to 
him, “ The obvious course is not to take notice 
| of what is saidof you inthe papers. People 
| will find yon-out in time if you do not con- 
tradict these things.” ‘ Well,” said the 
statesman, heaving a deep sigh, “that was 
the courss I once pursued. I entered on pub- 
lic life with a resolution that, whatever the 
press might say of me, I would take no notice 
| of it. For years and years I _percevered, till 
at last my friends came and said, ‘There is 


| an accusation in one paper of such an utterably 
‘Oh uncle, uncle!” came in a suddeo moan | 


villanous kind that you owe it to yourself and 
| to your supporters to contradict it.’” The 
statesman felt thatin this case an exception 
must bo made. He contradicted the report, 
as he informed the friends to whom he was 
recounting his experiences, ‘ Well,’’ said one, 
“and what did the papers do?”’ ‘* Why,” the 
statesman answered, “ they went and proved 
it, the villains?” 








LIFE’S COUNTERPARTS 


Tue grass is dead upon the bills, 
The vale is of its verdure shorn, 
And all the night ths unveiled rills 
Sigh for the ardent beams of morn, 
Since now no rays of star or moon, 
Bring them the glowing nights of Jane, 


Beyond the meaduwa’ shrivelled turf 
Flashes the endless line of light, 
Where sullenly the crested surf 
Breaks in crushed billows cold and white 
Yet wages battle evermore 
Again:t the strong defiant shore. 


Amid the groves and forests moan 

The winds that late on pinions fleet, 
Ravished from leaf and flower blown, 

Their freshness and their fragrance sweet 
And now, sad revellers, they sigh 
That roses and their sweets should die. 


Within the gorges hoarsely roar, 
November’s wild and furious gales, 

Whenz:e soon the broken clouds shal] pour 
Their raging torrents on the vales, 

And roll the fair and placid streams, 

As evil shapes foul pleasant dreams. 


Ill-browed and dull, the lowering skies 
Look gloomily on all below, 
Since in their dome no longer lies, 
The summer’s and the autumn’s glow 
While chilling winds are in the air, 
And death, alas, seems everywhere ! 


And in these saddening scenes there be, 
Tke phases of these lives of ours ; 
The grass, the stream, and sullen sea, 
The sighing wind and its dead flowers -- 
All, all, if we but read our hearts 
Are of ourselves the counterparts. 
W. B.D. 











STRAYED AWAY. 


a 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
WORK AND WORKERS. 


Ween the ecstasy of her rapture hadsubsided 
into deep and quiet joy, Fanny sat down to 
write a reply. She Fas | the letter many times 
as it lay before her on the table. She found 
some new and tender meaning in each sex- 
tence—something more to linger over, 

All her doubt was explained away. Their 
correspondence had been tampered with, and 
Fanny blushed at the thought cf her long, 
loving epistles having been seen by some 
wretched spy—the gentle secrets of her heari 
laid bare to a stranger, who might hold them 
up to sport and derision. 

“T will tell him everything,” she said. But 
the telling of everything was not such an easy 
task as it appeared at the outset. When she 
came to the Paxton-street episode she found 
herself strangely reluctant to mention Arthur 
Wilson. Prudence suggested that she had 
better say as little as possible about him. 

Yet Fanny would have been puzzled had 
she been asked to explain that reluctance. It 
did not arise so much from the fear that Percy 
might misjudge her as from the fear that he 
might misjudge Arthur. Making a mental 
comparison between them, Fanny saw that 
Arthur was the nobler of the two—he was 
altogether a different kind of man from 
Percy, and one whom Percy would not easily 
understand. 

Fanny began at the beginning in her reply, 
recalled the morning of his departure, and her 
journey to the station in the hope of seeing 
him for a last word—a last kiss. Then she 
described as minutely as she could her father’s 
visit, and her consequent flight on the same 
day. She wrote very pleasantly of Mrs. Wil- 
son and her life in Paxton-street, where baby 
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was born, but not a single word of Arthur, 
though his name was frequently on her 


pen. 

** All this time,” she wrote, ‘‘ I was in doubt ; 
for I was not aware that any arrangement 
had been made, and I did not know you 
thought I was at home till I met Fred Crosby 
—I daresay you remember the poor young 
man—and I was careful to keep ont of the 
way in case he might see me again and put 
them upon my track.” 

She could mention Fred Crosby without 
fear, and speak of him with a preening pity, 
because he was one of the lowly, and Percy 
would never suspect her of caring for him. 
There was a doubting side to Percy’s nature 
that made Fanny careful in these points. 
Like all men who have seen too much of the 
worst that is in the world, he had little faith 
in the goodness of men or in the purity of 
women, 

Then she went on to tell him the rest, simply 
stating that she left Paxton-street without 
stating why she left. She explained her cir- 
cumstances, her thoughts and intentions very 
truthfully, 

“My money was going,” she wrote, ‘and 
but for the generosity of Mrs. Wilson I should 
have been almost penniless. I watched the 
pe 3, and I saw that it might be a long time 

ore you returned, so I went to work. It 
seemed a long time to look forward to, 
Seeeegh but I knew you would say I had done 
Ww Pad 
Her account of baby was interesting to him. 
It required a mother’s love to pen a history to 
babyhood—lend a charm tothe simple details 
of infant life, and Fanny did it well. If Percy 
believed all that was written of its beauty and 
intelligence he must have thought himself 
blessed among the happy. 

“ And now I await your return,” sbe said, in 
conclusion, “in perfect peace, and with some- 
thing more than joy. If I had at suffered a 
little, I do not think I could feel in all its 
beauty the deep and tranquil happiness that is 
in my heart to-night. ether we have to 
keep our secret longer or not I can wait, and 
be quite content, so that I see you sometimes 
-—so that you write to me when you are away. 
I shall remain at my present address till you 
arrive and determine for me. 

“That our correspondence has been tam- 
pered with there is no doubt. I have written 
at least twenty letters, and never received one 
reply, and I cannot bear to think that the 
little love secrets that should be sacred to our- 
selves have been read by another.” 

The rest was the ending of a letter that 
ended like his own, with innumerable post- 
scripts, for she was reluctant to leave the tack 
that she loved to linger over. She folded the 
letter and enclosed it in an envelope addressed 
to Percy under cover of the one-he had sent her 
addressed to M. JohannSpobr. She took it to 
the post-office herself, and when it slipped into 
the letter-box she murmured a prayer that it 
might go safely to its destination. 

Fanny went to work next morning. There 
was no necessity for doing so, but Mrs. Clarke 
had been kind and considerate to her, and 
Fanny would not leave her without a moment’s 
notice. 

“ My circumstances have improved,’ ’shefsaid 
to the dressmaker, ‘‘ and I have no longer any 
occasion to work.” 

Mrs. Clarke was pleased to hear it. 

“Though I shall be sorry to lose you, my 
dear,” she said, “‘ especially, just now, as we 
are very busy.’ 

‘* Would you like me to finish the week ?” 

“You shall decide for yourself,” smiled 
the dressmaker. “Do what you think is 
right.” 

Fanny thought it right to stay. 

‘Mrs, Clarke gave me aerees when I 
wanted it,” she thought, * have no right 
to withdraw my services from her so suddenly. 
I will finish the week.” 

“It is what I expected,” said Mrs. Clarke, 
when made aware of Fanny’sdecision. ‘“ You 





Are wise enough and good enough to sacrifice ! 





your inclination to a sense of duty, and while 
you have that disposition you will be happy. 
Yours is just the character that true gentlemen 
admire ; they like firmness and generosity in 
us, and I am afraid women are not firm or 
generous, as a rule. : 

‘*That is a woman’s opinion of her sex,” 
said Fanny, in deprecation. ‘‘ We are not our 
own best friends.”’ 

“You have not had my experience,” sa‘d 
Mrs, Clarke. ‘My customers have the same 
fault as my people, I find that in selfishness 
and want of thought for others the young 
ladies in my work-room are as bad as any lady 
of title who comes to me.” ‘ 

“And that is not saying a great deal for 
either.”’ 

‘*It is saying the truth. We are driven to 
death in the season. People have things made, 
not because they want them but because they 
want to outshine others, and they are so 
thoughtless in the matter of time. I nearly 
qerenies with Lady Maulchester the other 
: ve because she wanted me to keep my people 
a 7 

“Were you not afraid of losing her 
custom ?” 

“No, my dear. If she were to withdraw her 
ogy I should send in her account, and press 
or it.” 

‘* And surely she could pay?’’ 

Mrs. Clarke shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Like the rest, my dear, she gets all the 
credit she can, and spends all her ready mcney 
in extravagance. Paying a debt is the last 
thing she thinks of. It is very hard to deal 
with them; they have n» thought, either for 
the worker or employer.” 

‘* Yet one would think, with their culture and 
good training, they would be kind and thought- 
ful in everything.” 

“One would think so, but they are not. I 
have to make large outlays to fulfil an order, 
and Idare not ask more than twice for the 
money ; and they expect unreasonable things 
done. Lady Mulchester’s order would have 
kept my hands four hours late, and she 
was quite angry because I would not keep 
them.” 

“There are very few euch employers as 

ou.” 
har I have not always been the same. I used 
to compel my hands to work all night some- 
times, I have seen the poor things almost 
fainting, and I have been obliged to make 
them keep on. It was not my fault then; I 
was driven to do the same as others did, or lose 
custom. The fault of overwork does not lie 
with the employer, it is with the customer— 
the sin is there.” 

‘‘But the worker suffers for both. I have 
thought deeply on this subject since I have 
been in jour establishment, Mrs, Clarke.”’ 

‘* And have you thought of a remedy?” 

‘Yes. The dressmaker's trade is to women 
what the building trade is to men, and the 
rules that fix the hours of work and the rate 
of pay for men would do the same for us. There 
is no reason in the world why needlewomen 
should not have a trades’ society, and a co- 
operative union.” 

“ What would be the_result?” 

“To the worker?” 

“* Yes.” 

‘Fair wages, fewer hours of work, mutual 
support in times of sickness, or when out of 
employment. I am not skilled in social 
economy, but I think that something of the 
kind will be done at no distant day.” 

Mrs. Clarke shook her head. 

“ Women’s employment is so different from 
men’s,”’ she said; ‘and the women you pro- 
pose to benefit would stand in the way of 
themselves. There are few—very few, who 
have enough good sense and strength of mind 
to actually enroll themselves as members of a 
great work-giz] community. They imitate the 
genteel hypocrisy of clerks and shopmen in 
one respect. The work-room is their ‘place 
of business ’—their fellow-workers are ‘the 
young ladies of our establishment.’ ”’ 


Fanny winced. She remembered her own 
little affectations on that same score. 

“But,” she urged, ‘‘you would not blame 
them for making the truth as delicate as it 
can be made? You would not deny a girl the 
right to call herself a young lady?” 

“Certainly not. Any gocd and intelligent 
girl has a perfect right to the title; but I do 
blame them for the mistaken vanity that 
makes them ashamed of their occupation. 
Why should they be above the work that en- 
ables them to live decently, dress neatly, and 
look like the young ladies they desire to be 
thought? Why should they not be proud of 
their work, and show that a work-girl can be, 
and is, a young lady?” 

‘We shuuld require to create that feeling 
before we could hope to form a needlewoman’s 
society with any prospect of success,” said 
Fanny, gravely. ‘I wich, for the sake of my 
sisterhood, some great and active philan- 
thropist would take the matter in hand. It 
would be a noble work.”’ 

“ And large in its beneficial resulte,” said 
Mre. Clarke. ‘‘We should have less misery, 
less sin, less starvation. We should keep our 
cities purer, and make the world better. 
We shoald reduce the employers’ profits to a 
fixed scale; but then the few have no right to 
benefit at the sacrifice of the many. Allowing 
a proper percentage for the outlay of capital, 
and to cover loss and risk, the rate of profit 
and the price of labour should be equalized.” 

Fanny went to Emily’s room, leaving Mrs. 
Clarke to ponder over some of her remarks. 
What little Fanny had said evinced a practical 
knowledge of work and workers that made 
Mrs. Clarke think this was not her first expe- 
rience in the work-room. 

‘* She either speaks from experience,” mused 
the dressmaker, “or she has a remarkable 
faculty of observation, The likening of the 
building trade to the dressmaking and mil- 
linery was an odd comparison for a lady to 

ake,” 

Emily felt sorry when Fanny told her that 
she was going to leave the work-room in the 
course of a few days. Miss White had grown 
more attached than ever to her conpanion, 
and she shook her hand rather doubtfully 
when Fanny told her why she was goipg. — 

“Tt is hardly wise of you to see him again,”’ 
Emily urged. ‘You are better as you are, 
even though you may be poorer.” 

“You shall see us by-and-bye,”’ Fanny re- 
plied, “ when we are together for gocd.” 

Miss White was doubtful still. ; 

‘When the time comes that you are his 
acknowlefiged wife, he will not let you see 
your old humble friends. Mrs. I'alkland the 
lady will not care for the companionship of 
Fanny West the milliner.” 

“T shall always be glad to see you”—and 
Fanny kissed her warmly. ‘‘ You shall come 
whenever you like, and be welcome.” 

Emily did not repeat her expression of 
doubt, but it remained inher heart. She had 
seen that-ihose who rise from the lowly to the 
higher paths of life rarely care to look behind 
them, and remember what they were—care 
still less to turn back and meet the friends they 
have passed on the road. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
IN PUBE FRIENDSHIP. 


Pency, far away on the German border-land, 
waited with all the anxiety of love for Fanny’s 
reply to his letter. The builder’s son had the 
virtue of constancy, and the one good affection 
of his life proved more true and lasting than 
might have been expected in a man of his 
character—for his career had not been of the 
sort that cultivates the better nature of man- 
kind. 

“ She has written at least twenty letters,” he 
said between his teeth, when the softer emo- 
tions evoked by the sight of the familiar 
writing had calmed down, ‘‘and I have suf- 
fered tortures, wondering what had become of 
her, I must see into this! ” 
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There was an expression in his eye that 
boded little good for the delinquent who had 
intercepted their correspondence. Fanny’s 
words touched him keenly:—“I cannot bear 
to think that the little love secrets that should 
be sacred to ourselves have been read by 
another.” “ 

“And by a sneaking spy,” he muttered, 
* All the precious words that would have given 
me comfort, and made me feel less like a 
coward and a villain, suppressed, and perhaps 

inned over by him! And she might have 

een in want—has been, poor girl, driven back 
to slave at her needle for our child. I have 
heard stories of such devotion,” he added, 
more gently, “but I never believed them till 
now.” 

The post-offics was half-a-dozen miles from 
the hotel where Percy was staying, and he had 
never taken the trouble to call personally for 
his letters ; he usually sent one of his assistants, 
Kirby by name, a sort of odd man. Useful and 
obliging, and willing to do anything, he had 
crept into Percy’s confidence—Percy could 
scarcely tell how. 

Percy mounted his horse, and rode over to 
the post-office to make investigations. He 
spoks German with facility, and the post- 
master was very civil to the Englishman, 

** Have you ever had any private instructions 
concerning letters addressed to me?” Percy 
inquired. “I know such things are done, and 
I have reacon t> believe it has been done with 
me,” 

The German reflected before he replied. 
Percy had to help him by giving the dates of 
the missing letters as nearly as he could, and 
at last a dim glimmering of intelligence ap- 
peared ‘to struggle into existence. 

Presently he answered in the affirmative. 

‘* Yes, the man who has always called for 
your letters pointed out some that were never 
to be given to anyone but himself; by your 
orders, he said.” 

‘*Didhe? And how were you to recognize 
those letters?” 

“ He left me the envelope of the first that 
came.” 

** Have you that envelope now?” 

“Xe. 


It was produced—empty. ‘The letter must, 
therefore, have been removed, and read. 

“ How many of these letters did you receive 
and keep for him,” said Percy, putting the 
envelope into his own pocket. 

The German referred to a book. 

‘We are particular in affairs of this kind,” 


he said. “Iocan give you the dateand post- 
mark of every letter so received. There were 
three-and-twenty.” 

At that time letters were stamped with the 
locality of the office at which they were 
posted. District stamps were in use in all 
the suburbs. Most of the letters mentioned 
by the German bore the Holloway postmark. 
There was only one from Baker-street, and 
Percy had the envelope of that in his pocket. 

So there were three-and-twenty letters tha: 
had been kept from him ! an@ Percy pictured to 
himself how the poor girl must ‘have watched 
and waited in p hope for a response to 
each one of those attempts to reach him. He 
could picture her agony of suspense, the fear 
that must have come, the sinking down of 
faith into a dread of neglect and desertion. 

He tharked the German for, his polite assist- 
ance, and rode back tohishotel. Then he sent 
for Mr, Kirby. 

That individual answered the summons 
with his accustomed alacrity. He had not 
= remotest dream of the trial in store for 

im. 

“Kirby,” said Percy, with the quiet tone 
and slow, distinct articulation that always 
meant mischief in him, “you are, I think, 
rather a confidential man with my father? It 
was, in fact, at his particular recommendation 
that Ihad you with me,” 

"Tos, gir.” 

Mr. Kirby began to wonder what was coming ; 
he could not quite understani his master’s 
manner, 





“‘Did he entrust you with any peculiar com- 1 
mission concerning me?” 

The man’s eyes wavered uneasily. Heshifted 
one foot, then the other, and looked any- 
where to avoid the penetrating gaze fixed upon 
him. 

**No, sir,” he said, at last. 

“You have invariably fetched my corre- 
spondence from the post-office ?” 

“Not always. Iam very sorry anything 
has gone wrong.” 

* So am I, and sowill you be. Tell me how 
it is that there are three-and-twenty letters 
missing, including the one that should be in 
this envelope. And tell me why you in- 
structed the postmaster to deliver those 
letters only to you—to keep them back from 
anyone else,” 

Mr. Kirby glanced more uneasily than ever 
at two things on the table—one was the enve- 
lope, the other a singularly slender and flexible 
horsewhip. 

**T hope you will not blame me, sir,” he said, 
humbly. “Mr, Falkland told me to do it, and 
said it was for your good.” 

“ Thanks for yourinterest in me; but go on. 
What became of the letters?” 

“T sent them to your father—every one.” 

“Except this.” 

“ That too, sir.” 

‘* After you had read.” 

“T did not read a line,” said Kirby, but his 
face convicted him, and his last hope of mercy 
was gone, 

“ You played the part of a spy—a eneaking, 
treacherous cur!” said Percy, rising, whip in 
hand. ‘“ You took a paltry reward, and inter- 
cepted the correspondence of a lady whose 
every hour of happiness I value more than I 
value your worthless life. You shall leave this 

lace to-day ; return to my father, and tell 

im I bave discovered the scheme. I cannot 
punish him, because he is my father; but you 
shall suffer for both.” 

Kirby was a young men, sturdy, well Knit, 
and under ordinary circumstances anything 
but a coward. But there were habits of 
and obedience to be overcome before he could 
raise @ hand in self-defence against his 
master’s son. Still his brow darkened omin- 
ously when the whip was raised, and he 
grappled with Percy at the first blow. The 
well-trained muscles of young Falkland were 
more than a match for the rough, untutored 
strength of the fellow, and the lash fell upon 
him heavily. 

“So far I have kept my promise,” said 
Percy, as he let go his hold. “Do not let me 
see your face again in Hirse Cazel. You have 

ot nothing more than you deserve. If my 
father had not found a tool so ready to do his 
dirty work, that dirty work would never have 
been done.” 

Kirby muttered something under bis breath 
as he went out. There was murder im his eye 
—implacable, fierce hatrei in his heart. 
It was a hatred that might be f or 
grow weaker as time went on; but it was a 
hatred that would take full revenge if ever an 
opportunity for revenge ocourred. 

Half an hour later, Percy, calm as be- 
fore—calmer, perhaps, for the excitement had 
spent itself—sat down to writeto Fanny. He 
told her that he had discovered the treachery 
and punished the traitor. 

Henceforth their correspondence could. be 
regular and unbroken, he said, in the. long 
letter that he sent, and he was making .ar- 
rangements for a return to England, if it 
were only for a week; and he-enclosed her 
Bnglish bank-notes to the amount of one 
hundred pounds; so the days began to look 
brighter than ever for Fanny. 

But what pleased her most was his-praise 
of her devotion—the faith that even when 
she thought herself neglected made her hide 
away live by toil‘rather than go home 
and imperil their secret, 

**T shall give a pleasant surprise some of 
these days,” he said. “ When ay and ba 
come home from a walk, you will find me wait- 





ing for you in that’ precious ‘Maple-street. | 
me iidiowiné that street—I know Pimlico so 
well—but you had better remain there till 1 
come hsme, as you are used to the-place, and 
we can make arrangements together. Perhaps 
you shaji come back with me to Germany.” 

He meant that partial promise when he 
made it, though it was a ise more easily 
made than kept. A g and!handsome Eng- 
lish gentleman like Percy was very welcome in 
the Hairse C4se] society while he was considered 
free and eligible—a wife would have bee: 
something of an encumbrance, especially as he 
dared not acknowledge ‘her ‘yet. 

But the promise deli Fanny. Sbe 
looked only at the thought of being with him. 
She thonght of it with so much pleasure, ‘tha 
Arthur Wilson's words involuntarily recurred 
to her. “ Nothifig is so belfish as love,” he had 
said. “The very root of love is selfishness. .. . 
It makes us slighé our kindred, disobey our 

ts, neglect our social duties, forsake our 
riends, break every old sweet tie, no matter 
what pain it may cause those from whom we 
break, so that we can isolate ourselves with 
the chosen one.” 

And Fanny had done all these—she was 
willing to do more. ‘She had left her parents 
and forsaken her friends, and she could be 
more content alone with Percy in « strange 
land than without him with her friends and 
kindred round her. 

Mr. Wilson called upon her to see the result 
of the letter, and though she received him 
cordially, there was a great change. Fanny 
was no longer-dependent upon his friendship 
and sympathy. She was no longer the ne- 
giectes, sorrowful girl, grateful for his brotherly 
affection, because, except for him, she was quite 
alone. 

“ Did I bring welcome tidings?” Mr. Wilson 
asked, and she answered gladly in the afirma- 
tive. The young man could not suppress a 


sigh. 

‘i Yet I ought to be content, so that she is 
happy,” he thought. “ It were-useless to point 
out the consequence of her ififatuation. She 
will love him to the last, even should it bring 
herto misery.” : : 

“IT may comeand ses-you sometimes,” he said. 
“The present is not everything, and’ perhap 
you will find me useful, Frances. Is he comin 
home?” 

She assented with a gesture of the hea 

‘Then we shall have to separate.” 

“No, Mr. Wilson, we shall not,” said Fanny, 
decidedly. Her determination not to see him 
again vanished when he spoke and looked 
like that. ‘Loving me as he does, Percy can- 
not bs less than grateful to one who was so 
truly my friend in my bitterest hour of trial.” 

“ Noche ‘al . wage sadly, and then 
they of other . Fanny was 
of his society. "He stayed away fora few eee. 
and she missed him very much, receiving him 
on hig next visit with such surprised pleasure 
that he rarely let an evening pass without 
seeing her. ‘ 

“Percy cannot be with a pure friend- 
ship like ours,” Fanny retlected, when debating 
withim herself whether her interviews with 
Arthur Wilson passed the boundary of the pro- 
prieties. ‘‘ But he has a very jealous temper, 
and sometimes Tam almost afraid.” 

She felt that circumstances had placed er 
in a curious dilemma. She must either run 
the risk of Percy’s jealousy or keep & se ret 
from him ; in éi case a dangerous thing to 
do. 


a 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ESTRANGEMENT. 


Tue letter that Fanny longed for moré than 
all the rest came soon, ang Percy told her he 
‘would soon be home. His love, reawakened 
into ardour, would ‘nat let him rest, and he 
made early arrangements for leaving Ger- 


many. 
He could not be spared from the works for 
any length of time, and he scarcely dared 
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mention to his »ather that he premeditated 
leaving them at all; but the young man had 
cultivated a sense of independence since he 
had tried and found his worth in the German 
contract. 

Yet there was some wisdom in the feeling 
that made him reluctant to brave his father’s 
anger by avowing his marriage, and taking 
Fanny down to Penge as Mrs. Percy Falkland. 
Such a proceeding at present would, he knew, 
lead to an irreconcilable quarrel and a total 
separation between him and his family, 
estrange him from his friends, and destroy 
his hope of ever inheriting his father’s wealth. 

Percy was less afraid of work since he had 
grown accustomed to it; but he did not relish 
the idea of having to work throughout his 
lifetime. And it was not that alone; he 
thought that. by a judicious course of action 
he might reconcile his family to his marriage, 
and be on friendly terms with his father. 

He explained those ideas fully to Fanny in 
the letter that announced his return. 

“There ars so many prejadices to over- 
come,” he said. “ My mother—good old soul— 
affects the Penge aristocracy, and my sisters 
are seriously afflicted with fine-ladyism. M 
father is an autocrat in his way; the self- 
made men are the hardest on those who have 
not made themeelves. If your father were a 
ric old money-grubber—a member of the 
heavy plutocracy—if he could not write his 
name, and if his mark stood for a few thou- 
sands, my respected paternal would give him 
the hand of friendship. 

“As it is, I must try thé’diplomatic—be 
the most dutifal of sons and the kindest of 
brothers. I must reach my mother through 
my sisters, and my father through my mother. 
I must do the pathetic and the sentimental ; 
make you, if possible, more beautiful, refined, 
and intelligent than you are. I must work 
upon their sympathies till the time is ripe 
for confession, and then we shall have a 
grand tableau of parental forgiveness and 
sisterly affection. 

“Tt will be better so, my pet. Noman has 
a right to throw away a chance of reconcilia- 
tion, and sunder himself from his friends. I 
could set them at defiance easily, but I think 
the gentler means the better. A little patience, 
and my wife will be received into society, 
welcomed by my sisters for her own sake as 
well as mine. My sisters are very good girls 
when you know them.”’ 

Fanny liked bim better than ever for the 
thoughtful wisdom of that letter—it revealed 
the sterling goodness ofa heart'that love had 
purified. She, of course; would have been 
content to dwell with him in a desert—or, say, 
a snug little cottage, where they could be 
quite away from the world, and . find sufficient 
happiness in each other’s society. 

Still, it would be more pleasant to be re- 
ceived and have pleasant social intercourse 
with his family. (A girl, no matter how stoical 
affection may make her, does. not like to be 
looked down upon by her husband's friends. 
Fanny felt herself fully their equal, and some- 
times she thought fate had been a little hard 
upon her in giving her old Bill West-for a 
father and Falkland-row for a birthplace. 

:It was a curious sense.of pride. She was 
ashamed of her a when she ought to have 
been proad of herself for proving that lowly 
birth and humble training could not conquer 
the delicacy of her instincts, and the supe- 
riority of her mind. 

Percy wes coming home, ‘He had even-fixed 
the day when she might be certain of his 
arrival, and she broke. the news gently to 
Arthur Wilson as an.intimation that his visits 
chad better cease. 

“I know—l know,” he said, sadly, ‘and I 
shall leave my Eden with more regret than you 
can ever feel.” 

“Tam afraid. you think teo much of me,” 
rerrinayan quietly. ‘i me are other women 

more worthy of you than I am, even 
if I were free.”’ OK j 

‘And you arenct. Will the fetiers ever be 

broken ?” <f 











‘*Never, EF hope,” said the girl, so earnestly 
that Arthur looked at her with a dim suspicion 
that had come to him more than once of late. 
It was a suspicion of the truth, for he knew 
Fanny’s nature so well that he believed her 
fully capable of sacrificing even her good name 
for the man she loved. 

“Tf it were that,’ he thought, “ thedream 
would end. I could go the old world way 
passive, if not content—meet with some pretty 
doll, with whom and myself there would be 
about as much sympathy as there is between 
earth and sky—something that would be con- 
tent with the hum-drum’ respectability of an 
existence made up of the rate collector, the 
landlord, the household tradesmen, aud the 
milliner—something that would be content to 
dress herself for me to look at; nurse my chil- 
dren sometimes ; strum on the piano, and drive 
me mad with the trivial nonsense that the 
women of the day-delightin. Bah! how the 
soul sinks at the prospect, rebels against 
being compelled to plod in the beaten tract — 
living as- others have lived, doing nothing 
more than others have done, dying like the 
rest—merely dying.” 

Fanny could tell by the play of his features 
that the tone of his reflections was bitter. 

‘* Don’t youthink,” he asked suddenly, ‘‘ that 
it is a pity two between whom there is such 
sympathy did not meet earlier?” 

“Perhaps. But is the question wise now?” 

“ Ah, Frances! a woman can be calm and 
strong with the man she does not care for, 
when she is strengthened by her love for 
another.” 

“'Phis is not fair,’ she said, reproachfully. 
** We might be such good friends if you were 
wiser.. Some of these days I shall have to ray 
I will never see or speak to you any more,” 

“ Then I shall wait patiently till you want 
me, and you will want me, remember; and, 
remember, that no matter in what circum- 
stances you came, you will be welcome here.” 

He touched his breast with an action of sin- 
gular grace. The strong, strange love would 
not be vanquished. 

“ When is he coming?’’ Arthur asked, with 
the involuntary bitterness of tone with which 
he always referred to Percy. 

‘On the tenth,” 

“ And this is: the seventh. I have only to 
see you,twice more, Frances, and then fare- 
well.” 

“Just for a time; until he brings mea to 
Paxton-street, to thank you and Mrs. Wilson, 
as he will, whenIhave told him everything.” 

Arthur dissented silently, 

‘For these two evenings,” he said, ‘ we are 
to be the friends of old, and.not a whisper, 
not a thought of him shall disturb oar way. 
We will have a long ramble on the last even- 
ing, Frances, for we may never mect again.” 

hers was much resignation in his voice, 
the quiet sadness of one who felt that he was 
giving up his lost love to her fate. 

They went for that last ramble on the 
evening of the ninth, and Percy arrived while 
they were away. 
day, taking no rest, and so he reached London 
that evening instead of the following morting. 

He was bitterly disappointed, when on in- 
quiring for Mrs. Percy, the landlady informed 
him she was out. 

‘For long?” he inquired. 

‘‘Not very long,” replicd Mrs. Naylor, 
wondering who this second handsome genile- 
man could be. “ Sheisonly with Mr, Wilson, 
and they are never late.” 

“With whom?” said Percy, knitting his 
brows in surprice. 

“Mr. Wilson, sir; a very nice gentleman, 
and avery intimate: friend, sir. He is here 
nigh every day.” 

It tried Perey’s: gentlemanly self-control 
most severely to hear this, and keep his 
features’ from exposing his displeasure. He 
wanted to know more of Mr. Wilson. . Fanny 
had mentioned a Mrs. Wiicon in cher letter, 
but not a wort! of Mr. Wilson. 

* Will youstep im and wait, sir, if it’s par- 














He had travelled night and | 








ticular? In the front parlour, please, sir, and 
I will let Mrs. Percy know directly she comes 
in.”’ 

Percy walked in and waited. The landlady, 
unconscious of the fatal injury she was doing, 
went on talking of her lodger and Mr. Wilson 
till the darkest and worst suspicions arose in 
his breast. 

“IT am sure she won’t be long,” said Mrs, 
Naylor, mistaking his nervous agitation for 
impatient waiting. “My Polly is upstairs, 
nursing her baby, and she never leaves the 
litile thing late.” 

Her baby—his baby. Percy would have 
bounded up the stairs to see the infantile trea- 
sure that had formed such a large portion of 
his anticipated pleasure in coming home; but 
he was on the rack with jealous doubt. He 
would wait and see who this Mr. Wilson was. 

He had not to wait long. He sat in the 
parlour, with the door partly open, when 
Fanny, never dreaming of his presence, came 
home with Arthur. He heard them talking in 
the passage. 

‘This is our farewell, Franees,’’ said the 
deep, rich voice of Mr. Wilson—* that to- 
morrow, so happy for you, eo wretched for me! 
It is like giving you up for ever to part now!” 

‘* Don’t speak so sadly, Arthur. Ours was a 
dream that could not go on for ever. You 
must forget me.” 

‘“‘T will try.” 

Then Percy distinctly heard a long and 
passionate kiss, and the utterance of a few 
emotional words in farewell. The door closed 
on Mr. Wilson. Fanny sighed as she went up- 
stairs. 

“IT must not see him again,” she thonght. 
‘Tt was wrong of him to kiss me like that; 
but he looked so despairing that I could not 
help pitying him.” 

At that moment—as sho turned towards her 
bed room to fetch baby—Percy entered, and 
she leaped towards him with a cry of joy ; 
but he swept her from him witb a fierce motion 
of the arm. The savage, jealous fury on his 
face was tiger-like. 

“ Did I come home for this?” he whispered, 
with an oath, ‘* Wretched, shameless girl ! 
Hyprocrite! liar! Where was your faith?” 

In an instant she comprehended the fatal 
error into which he had fallen, and ehe knelt, 
clinging to his hand, mute with beseeching 
terror. But Percy turned his face away in 
angry doubt. 

(Zo be continued.) 





MarRiaGe AND Furetation. — A marricd 
woman, if disposed to flirt, has better oppor- 
tunities to do so than spinsters of a similar 
age. She uses her privilege unsparingly. The 
married flirt is usually a® woman who has 
passed her first youth, whose husband has 
become more or less indifferent, who has begun 
to doubt her power, and therefore puts it to 
the test at the first opportunity, no matter at 
what experse, whether she cuts the ground 
from under the feetof another, or whether she 
makes enemies of her single friends of her 
own sex. She is not likely to spare any one; 
it is too great a pleasure to show the lookers- 
on that age has not withered her infinite 
variety, that marriage has not annulled her 
charms, to be lightly abandoned. She is too 
superficial to look into the subject deeply, and 
does not understand that the men who flirt 
with her neither respect nor admire, though 
they understand, “ her tricks and her ways;’’ 
that it is not so much her personality which 
attracts as the face that they are not expected 
to propose at the end of the season ; that they 
can enjoy the mimic warfare without the sur- 
render; that they can inspire admiration in 
their turn, absorb the time and thoughts of a 
woman who ought to be thinking of somebedy 
else, and yet evade domestic cares, Neither 
does she remember that she places her husband 
in a bad light among his fellows, who jeer at 
him for a fool, or despise him as a knaye, ' 
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WHICH SHE LOVED BEST. 


—_+o—— 


“Tats is my daughter, Margaret. Maggie, 
Mr. Wilton.” 

Herbert Wilton bowed, and pretty, winsome 
Maggie Mordaunt bowed in return. 

Herbert had picked out the farm as a rest- 
ing place during a business trip. 

«After Maggie's father had introduced the 
young people he went to the barn, leaving the 
pair seated upon the porch. 

‘A pleasant spot this,” said Herbert, after 
he had finished admiring the pretty, dimpled 
bands which the girl had enveleiaty laid upon 
the light blae serge dress. 

** You like it? ”’ asked she., 

** Like does but half express my admiration. 
It seems as though I should be perfectly satis- 
fied to linger here for ever,” responded Her- 
bert. 

** But eurely, Mr. Wilton, the attractions of 
London life must surpass those of such a ham- 
drum locality as this.” 

‘On the contrary, I prefer what you call the 
humdrum locality.” 

‘* And why, may I ask?” 

*' Because, because—well, I cannot fully ex- 
plain my reason. I suppose it is because I am 
heartily sick of London ways.” 

“ And so you come here for a change ?”’ 

** Yes, I believe that is the reason.” 

The pair sat there upon the porch, talking 
upon one subject and the other, until the even- 
ing shadows fast deepened into darkness. 

Finally Herbert arose, and said,— 

‘As Tam somewhat tired with my journey 
I will retire,” 

The girl called her father, and the latter 
taking a lamp led the way to the front chamber 
on the upper floor. Bertie, as he was generally 
called, took up his travelling-bag and, after a 
“ good-night”’ to Maggie, he followed the old 
ventleman up the stairs, and shortly after- 
wards was soundly sleeping. 

“He is bandsome, and so is Will. He is 
gentlemanly, and Will is not quite so easy. 
He talks and acts like areal gentleman, and 
Will can hardly ever find the right word to say 
when it is needei. Will loves me, and I—I 
wonder do I really and truly love Will?” 

Thus Maggie mused after she bad disrobed 
herself for the night, and sat perched upon a 
chair by the window. 

Strange, she had never questioned the fact 
as to whether or not she loved Will. She had 
always taken it for granted that she did love 
the handsome, brown-faced farmer boy, who 
had accompanied her home from singing in the 
parieh room on practising nights in the winter, 
and taken her to picnics and on excursions in 
summer. 

Theirs had been an affection without any 
qnestion, any doubt or mistrust to mar the 
serevity of its flow. 

Two, three weeks pass rapidly, aud Herbert 
Wilton finds himself musing over the possi- 
bility of his being able to provide for a wife. 
Maggie's lovely face, her pretty figare and ber 
grace have besn the whole cause of his per- 
plexity. Before he met her he never had a 
thought of ever marrying. 

He had espied a fine young farmer on several 
occasions talking with Maggie at the gate, but 
she told him that it was Will, a schoolmate, 
and a felong friend. 

One evening Bertie was seated in the par- 
lour talking with Maggie, when a trap halted 
at the door, and Will asked her to take a ride. 
Again, when Bertie requested her to take a 
row on the lake, she said she was very sorry, 
bat she had an engagement with—Will. 

‘‘Miss Mordaunt that Will seems to take 
up ali of yourspare time,” exclaimed Bertie. 

* Excuse me, Mr, Wilton, not quite all. I 
believe Iam at your service when not other- 
wise engaged,’’ returned she. 

‘*Humph ! you are pretty much otherwise 
engaged most of the time.”’ 

And turning on his heel Bertie would leave 
Maggie. This soon became common, and 


| cipitated into the water. 








finally Bertie was determined to end all by 
asking Maggie for her hand. 

‘‘Miss Mordaunt, will you walk with me 
along the riverside this evening?” asked 
Bertie, one evening after tea. 

“‘ T—I don’t know.” 

“Of course; it’s another engagement. No 
matter, I return to the city in the morning,” 
interrupted Bertie. 

“You are wrong, Mr. Wilton; I have no 
other engagement. To prove it, I will go to the 
river with you.” 

She put on her pretty, wide-brimmed Gains- 
borough and walked by his side to the river. 

“ It is pretty,” she said, gazing’out upon the 
lake which reflected each shining star and 
fleecy, floating cloud upon its mirror-like 
surface, 

“ Pretty ? yes, beyond all others I have ever 
looked upon.”” Sometbing in his tones caused 
Maggie to look up quickly, and she blushed as 
she found his eyes gazing straight into hers. 
“ Maggie, I—I love you.” 

There, it was said. The die was cast and 
Bertie’s heart jumped up into his throat. 

“Mr. Wilton——” 

“There now, Maggie, don't Mr, Wilton me. 
Can you not call me Bertie?”’ 

‘I might, thatis if Ihad known you longer.” 

‘You call that farmer—Will.” 

‘Oh, Wiil and I were children together. 
That makes a difference, you see.” 

“T suppose so. But, Maggie, tell me, do you 
love me?” asked Bertie, trying to take her 
hand in his, a liberty which she did not seem 
to be disposed to permit. 

‘‘T—~I—let us go back now, Mr.—Bertie,” 
said Maggie. 

‘‘T love you, Maggie. Will you not give me 
just one small ray of hope?” 

* T—I don’t know,” responded she. 

Bertie seemed very much in earnest. Will 
hed never, during all the yearsof their associa- 
tion, spoken of love. She, like other girls in 
common, had a deal of admiration for a brave 
man, And Bertie Wilton seemed a valiant 
personage to Maggie, since he had dared to tell 
her that he loved her. 

** Who does know, then?” asked Bertie. 

“‘T—cannot; I—please let’s go back home 
now,” uttered Maggie. 

‘‘ Shall we row the boat, the little boat down 
there, up to the stream which flows by the 
house?” said Bertie, pointing to a small boat 
near them. 

“Tf you with,” said Maggie. 

They got into the boat, and pushing it out 
from the shore Bertie plied the oars. A‘silence 
fell upon them after the boat had gone a short 
distance. 

They reached the turn of the water, where 
the small stream poured its crystal waters 
intoalake Bertie turned the boat around— 
horror! the frail affair struck against a rock, 
and in another instant they were both pre- 
Bertie, as he went 
over, managed to grasp hold of the boat, and 
Maggie, as luck wonld have it, found herself 
seated securely upon the rock. 

‘* Miss Mordaunt,” said Bertie, “wa areina 
nice predicament.” 

“I’m wet through and through,” cried 
Maggie. 

Strangely enough, the thorough wetting 
seemed to take all the romance out of both. 
Here in the water up to their waists, Bertie 
hanging on to the shattered boat for dear life, 
and Maggie seated upon the rock, some ten or 
more yards from shore, all—all affairs con- 
nected with love were as something ntterly 
vagne to them. 

“ Whatshall we do?” said Maggie. Bertie 
did not reply. Swim he could not; and he 
knew if he once lost his hold he would go 
down, down to a watery grave: 

‘*T—I’m sorry we started, I—I—~Miss, Miss 
M—W—Mordanunt, we shall both be at the 
bottom by morning,” stuttered Bertie. 

“Humph! I shouldn't wonder a bit, poor 
Mr. Wilton.” 

‘* Wh—what do you—you mean? ” 





‘* Why don’t you do something, Mr. Wilton ? 
Swim to shore for another boat. Do any 
thing to get me off this horrid rock!” 

“ I—I can't swim !” 

“ Will can!” 

“T’m glad to—to hear it. 
was here.” 

Maggie then seemed to be possessed of an 
idea which she suddenly put into effect, for 
ra‘sing her voice tv its highest pitch, she 
cried—‘“* Will ! Will! Will!” 

“ Hallo! ” a voica in the distance responded. 

“Quick, Will. Out here in the river where 
the stream flows in,’ cried Maggie, as she 
espied Will’s form upon the shore. 

And then Will dashed into the water and 
walked as quickly as possible to Maggie, took 
her in his arms, and walked back to shore. 

“Help! How am J to get ashore?’’ yelled 
Bert‘e. 

‘You poor fool, Walk ashore! The water 
is about waist-deep. You don’t want me to 
carry you, do you?” exclaimed Will, as he 
wal:ed off towardsthe house, Maggie, very limp 
and dripping, walking by his side, 

Bertie walked toshore. What a fool hehad 
been, If he had only known the depth of the 
water, perhaps he would not have lost Maggie. 

Anyhow, he returned to London in the 
morning; and [ can assure you he never men- 
tioned the little circumstance, 

Maggie and Will were married shortly after- 
wards. She said that the sight of Bertie in 
the water had cleared away all doubt, and she 
straightway knew that she did indeed love 
Will. K.B. 


I—I wish Will 








True hope is based on energy of character. 
A strong mind always hopes and has always 
cause to hope, because it knows the mutability 
of human affairs, and how slight a circum- 
stance may change the whole course of events 


We live in the midst of an infinity of ples- 
sures and disappointments, with senses cap: 
able of being touched by the former and 
wounded by the latter. A little reason will 
canse us to enjoy the good as gently as pos- 
sible, and to accommodate ourselves to the 
evil as well as we can. 

Strawserry Hill is again in the market, and 
we presume the proposal to turn it into an 
American hotel ‘has fallen through. It is a 
pity, for the narrative of what was intended 
to be done by the gentleman from America by 
way of providing amusement, and cheap and 
excellent fare, was quite agreeable to read, and 
would have been satisfying to realize. 

An Inreniicent Horss.—A gentleman owned 
a fine horse which was very fond of him, and 
would come from the pasture at the sound of 
his voice and follow him about like a dog. At 
one time the horse became lame, and was 
obliged to stay in his stable and not be used 
for many weeks. During this time, an old cat 
made her nest upon the scaffold just above the 
horee’s mavger, and placed there her little 
family of five kittens. She and the horse 
got on nicely for some days. She jumped 
down into his manger and went off for food, 
and then came back and leaped up to her 
kittens again. But one morning she rolled off 
into the manger with her foot bleeding and 
badly hurt, so that she could scarcely crawl ; 
but she managed to leap away on three feet 
and get her breakfast. But when she came 
back she was entirely unable to get to her 
kittens; and what do you think she did? She 
lay down at the horse’s feet, and mewed and 
looked up several times, till, at last, pony. 
seeming to understand her wants, reached 
down, took the cat in his teeth, and tossed 
her up on the scaffold to her kittens, who, I 
doubt not, were glad enough to see her. This 
was repeated morning after morning. Kit 
would roll off into the manger, go out and 
get her breakfast, come back, and be tossed 
up to her family by the kind horse, who 
must have understood cat language, and been 
willing to listen to it. 
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“IF ONLY.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NOT TO BE BRIBED. 

Despite Frank Beverley's anxiety to be up and 
doing, to trace his darling bride, Fate was still 
against him, and seemed resolved to keep him 
in its iron grip ; and seemed to say,‘ You threw 
away your chance of happiness and now you 
shall suffer.” 

Hardly had his untasted breakfast been re- 
moved when he felt a strange dizziness steal 
over his brain, and his heart seemed to stop 
beating. 

Clasping his forghead he groaned in anguish 
of spirit a prayer that seemed like the wail of 
a soul in agony more than the utterance of a 
human being. 

‘* Oh, heaven!’’ he moaned, “is this death ? 
Oh, spare me that I may find my wife and 
comfort her poor stricken heart.” 

He gra the tumbler and placed it to his 
lips, but it fell with a crash to the floor, and 
staggering and groping like a blind man, he 
sank Er a sofa, and lay there huddled up, 
crushed, despairing, with just sufficient of 
consciousness left to tell him he still lived. 

Hideous shapes, phantasies of his disordered 
brain, floated about him, moekjng his weak- 
ness and gibing at him, until he wrestled for 
returning strength that he might arise and 
grapple with the monsters, 

At last tired nature gave him sleep, blessed 
rest that fell like dew upon his heart, soothing 
him into sweet oblivion, that in its depth of 
repose resembled that last sleep which knows 
no end, until the last Trumpet sounds and 
death is swallowed up in immortality. 

It smoothed the deep lines out of his face 
and made him look himself again, as handsome 
as when he first wooed and won the heart of 
Vera. 

Only the quivering eyelids and the faint 
sound of breathing told that he still lived, and 
would awaken to battle with care and anxiety, 
to conquer or to perish in the strife. 

How pitiable it is to see a strong man 
stricken down until he lays as helpless as an 
infant, to think that all his energies are 
crushed down like ears of corn by the fierce 
storm which bends the mighty oak and up- 
heaves rocks and shakes the mountain tops in 
its wrath. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, vigour re- 
turned to his frame, and his brain became 
active again. 

He awcke with a start and found that the 
hands of time had thrice mado their circuit 
since he uttered that prayer for mercy, and ie 
felt that it had been answered, and that latent 
madness had been banished, and that his mind 
was clear and his body re-invigorated. 

He had an appetite now for food, which he 
ate with all the pleasure of a person who was 
convalescing after a sharp illness. 

He left the hotel and walked into the station, 
where he found the cabman he had been in 
search of, and who offered to drive him ‘x 
Vera’s address, an offer which he ¢4..dly 
accepted. 

‘“ At last,” he murmured, ‘‘ she*- ‘ound, and 
I shall see my darling again, and clasp her to 
my heart and love and cherish her; ay, even 
though the foul fiend should whisper in my 
ear that she was not worthy of my hfe’s devo- 
tion.” 

Such was his impatience that he frequently 
bribed the man to drive faster, and the moment 
the cab halted he jumped out and knocked 
loudly at Mrs. Joyce’s door. 

But he was too late—by only a few minutes, 
for Vera’s cab was at that moment brrying 
along in the opposite direction, and was even 
then in sight. 

When Mrs. Joyce appeared so great was his 
emotion that he culd hardly articulate, but 
gasped rather than said,— 


‘* My wife!” 





_ She was very confused, reddening and pale- 
ing alternately, as she looked at him as if he 
had been an apparition. 

“Come in, sir,” sh® said, at last, as she led 
the way to the parlour. 

His heart sank when he looked round and 
saw that the room was empty, and he felt a 
pre:entiment that he was too late. 

‘* Where is Vera?” he asked, hoarsely. 

The good woman dd not answer imme- 
diately, so great was her compassion for the 
disappointment she was about to inflict. 

‘*Do not deny her to me, Mrs. Joyce, for I 
know she came here the night she left me; 
and remember that she is my wife.” 

‘*T have nothing to do with her being your 
wife, sir,’”’ she replied, “ or with her having left 
you, but I know this—she has been cruelly 
treated, or she would not have come to me on 
her wedding night, looking, oh! so miserable 
and heartbroken, and weary of life; she is not 
here, nor do I know where she has gone to.” 

‘*Is everybody in league against me?” he 
exclaimed. * What have I done?” 

“ That’s best known to yourself, sir; but-I 
pity you from my heart, because you have lost 
the sweetest girl that ever breathed. I watched 
her grow up from a tiny, sickly infant into a 
beautiful woman, fit to wed a king, and I re- 
member, too, when you came courting her how 
the love-light sparkled in her eyes, and her 
whole face lighted up with joy, until she looked 
like an angel; how she dvated upon you, and 
used to watch for you coming, and tremble 
with delight when she saw you coming up the 
path. Oh! sir, what have you done to crush 
her young heart until it bleeds, and is almost 
dead?” 

He listened to these words in silence, and 
with a look of pain on his face that caused ber 
to feel compunctien for the part she was com- 
pelled to play in Vera’s interests. 

The words, ‘‘ Whom God hath joined let no 
man put asunder,” flashed across her mind; 
but she, also, recollected the tearful entreaties 
of Vera that she should keep her secret, and 
her heart was steeled against him. 

‘* Heaven help me,” he moaned, “for you will 
not. Oh! thivk of her helplessness, woman, 
and tell me is she fit to battle with life alone 
and friendless—would you like a child of yours 
to be similarly placed; remember the stern 
decree which warns us that ‘as we do unto 
others so shal! it be done unto us.’” 

“ That’s all very fiue, sir ; but why didn’t you 
think of that when you took the poor lamb 
from the shelter of a loving home, and pro- 
mised at the altar to love and cherish her. I 
know the words by heart, for I am a married 
woman myself, and though my gcod man works 
bard for his bread, and has no education to 
speak of, yet he has honestly tried to keep his 
promise to me,” 

“Will money tempt you—you are poor and 
struggling,” he said, eagerly. 

“ Poverty is no disgrace, sir ; and if I hadn’t 
a bite or sup in the house, I would sooner be 
like that than betray the secret of an innocent 
gitl who came to me in faith because she 
loved and trusted me, and bad lain in my 
bosom. You rich folks think money everything, 
and I don’t deny that it does a lot, but to an 
honest heart it seems as nothing compared 
with fidelity and honour. You say I am poor—it 
is true, but, thank heaven, I have strong hands 
and a brave heart to struggle with.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Joyce, forgive me; your words find an 
echo in my heart—it was an insult to you to 
attempt to bribe you. I will endeavour to trace 
her—not to persecute her, but to rescue her 
from perils and temptations that must beset 
her path.” 

Offering her his hand, he said,— 

“Good-bye, and remember that my heart is 
sad, and should you at any time have it in 
your power to be a peace-maker do 80, for in so 


| doing you will be blessed.” 


There were tears in her eyes as she closed 


the door, but fidelity in her heart for Vera. 





CHAPTER IX. 


VERA PREPARES TO FACE THE WORLD. 

Mrs, Joycr was quite right in stating that 
she did not know Vera’s present whereabouts, 
for she had kept her movements secret from 
even that faithful friend. lest, in a moment of 
good nature,-she should betray it. 

She took apartments at Barnsbury, and re- 
mained perdu for a month, rarely going out, ang 
then only for exercise. 

She could not have chosen a safer spot, it 
being an out-of-the-way suburb, where she 
would not be likely to fall across friends or 
acquaintances, who lived in the west, or else- 
where in the country. 

Did the feel happy ?—yes and no, 

She had peace an4 leisure to reflect upon the 
past, and to muture her plans for the future, 
which in themselves were a great boon. 

But she moaned her isolation—this cutting 
off with one fell stroke all old associations, 

What would she not have given for the 
loving companionship of her auut, or her old 
schoolfellow, the me-ry-hearted Lady Hettie. 

No one that saw her slight, elegant figure 
and delicately-chiselled features could dream 
of the iron will and indomitable courage she 
possessed. 

For one whole month sie lived without 
society or companionship of avy kind, spending 
ber time in reading, in music, or painting—of 
which latter she was very fond, and had a gift 
for of no mean order. 

Vera was seated in her bedroom, surveying 
all her treasures with moistened eyes, but not 
feeling so utterly lonely with them lying about 


er. 

It was a brilliant autumn day, and the light 
streamed full into her window, and upon her 
dainty little figure. 

The chamber was not in disorder, yet it was 
littered everywhere with articles of dress. 

On her dreesing-table was a little open jewel- 
case, with a bit of gold chain and the little 
diamond pendant which she had worn the first 
time she saw Frank—and the jewels sparkled 
quietly to themselves in the sha‘e. 

There lay in its purple velvet-lined case the 
costly diamond and pearl bracelet, a present 
from him on her bridal morning. 

Her little haud was placed lovingly on the 

jewel, and while two great tears fell, like dewy 
pearls from her eyes, she murmered,— 
. “Oh! Frank, my darling, I love you still. 
Why did you drive me from you, and force me 
to live among strangers? Ah, me! what a 
penalty have I not paid for listening to the 
dictates of my heart, and lavishing upon bim 
all the treasures of my love; it is bitterly 
ernel, and I hope Heaven will forgive him. 
But to live with him, and to mark his indiffer- 
ence, and to submit to caresses which were 
assumed, would be worse than death to a 
nature like mine, which can never be satisfied 
with anything but love, full and complete.” 

On the bed, catching a gleam of sunshine, 
lay her bridal dress, its rich full folds of shim- 
mering lace and satin glistening in the light. 

From the jewels her eyes turned to the dress, 
and affected her painfully, 

It seemed to her as if she was bearing about 
with her ghosts of a happy past, that haunted 
her dreams, and made her awakenings more 
sad, 

Through the open window there flew in a 
tame pigeon, which perched on her shoulder, 
and then nestled lovingly in her bosom, coving 
softly as she caressed it with her jewelled hana. 

It was a pretty picture, which the pancil cf 
an artist would have liked to portray, and 
formed a very beau iaéal of innocence and Jove 
—Vera’s lovely face wreathed in happy smiles, 
her coral lips partly open, displaying dainty 
pearls, and.her eyes full of affectionate pro- 
tectiveness. 

What had not her husband lost, when she, 
so full of every charm and grace, with a heart 
surcharged with love, left him on their wedding 
day, to go out into the wide world, to be de- 
pendent upon a feathered friend for loving sym- 
pathy and companionship ! 








° 
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Her pet visited her daily, and pecked 
laintily at tle crumb; which she always pro- 
vided for it. “ Now, Lady Hettie, it is time 
for you to go, as I have to look into the state 
of my finances, and to make up my mind as 
to how I can best supplement them; for you 
know I can’t live upon air, little lady, or even 
find you in cake esumbs,”’ saying this, she put 
her little friend out of the window, and 
closed it. 

Seating herself, she examined the contents 
of her purse with"a business-like.air that was 
exceedingly comical. 

“Tt will never do,” she mused; “I must 
really put in an advertisement for an appoint- 
meut. Let me see—what am I fit for? A 
lady-help, no; a governess, worse still, Ah! 
I have it—a companion to some nice old lady, 
who, of course, will be deaf and want me to 
read her to sleep, perhaps through an ear- 
trumpet. I should say I would be cheap at 
fifty pounds a year and allfound, as the phrase 
goes.” 

She was a practical little woman, and hay- 
ing once made up her mind, proceeded to pat 
her project into execution forthwith by writing 
out the adyertisement and sending it to. the 
Times through the post. 

Having done this, she was enjoying her 
afternoon cup of tea when Mrs. Joyce was an- 
nounced by the little neat maid-of-all-work, 
who was fairly amazed when she saw that 
portly homely-looking personage throw her 
arms around the neck of the elegant lady and 
fairly hug her, 

“ Oh, my! think of that,” she thought ; 
“she must be her daughter. I wonder she 
doesn’t give her money to dress better, and buy 
a decent umbrella.” 

No wonder the good soul attracted the un- 
favourable notice of the prim little Abigail, for 
she was dressed mest quaintly. 

But there was a look of affection in her 
honest face that more than compensated for 
her disregard of the fashions. 

“ T received your letter, Miss Vera,” she said, 
as she plamped down into an arm-chair, looking 
hot and tired, as if she had walked a long 
distance—which she had, aud all to save the 
’bus fare, she being very economical. 

‘*You must have a cup of tea first, nurse, 
and then. you shall tell me the news; but I 
must really ask you to forgive me for not writ- 
ing to you earlier. I wanted reat and quict, 
and have found both here.” 

Vera poured the tea jout}with her own fair 
hands, and having attended to the wants of 
her visitor, seated herself to listen to what she 
might have to tell. 

‘* Your husband—I beg pardon, I mean Mr. 
Beverley—has been to my place several times, 


. and so has Mr, Thing-a-me. What's his name, 


Ican never think of it?’ 

“ Cotswold, I suppose,’’ said Vera, smiling at 
her friend’s perplexity. 

“Yes, that’s it, and as nice a ‘gent as ever 
stepped into my parlour, He does so want to 
know where you are, but I suppose I musn’t 
tell him.” 

‘‘ Not for worlds, nurse,” said Vera, quickly. 

Although she was anxious to hear ef her 
bhnsband and his sayings she would not show it, 
but waited till her garrulous friend came round 
to the subject herself, 

‘¢ Mr. Beverley did take on so,” Joyce said at 
last. 

“Oh!” 

«And he looked dreadful bad,'as if. he had 
had a fit.” 

‘* Indeed ! I hope he is better.” 

‘¢ Oh, yes; although he isn't looking just the 
thing yet, poor dear. Don’t you think you 
could forgive him, and make it up?” 


** T have forgiven him, but will live with him | 
—never !” this with compressed lips aud.a look | 


of resolution in her eyes.” 

“ Mrs. Cleevedon won't see him, or speak to 
him, and altogether he is very miserable. I tried 
to find out why it was he bebaved so strangely 
to you, Miss Vera, but he wouldn’t tell, and 
merely said ‘it would remain a secret with 
him fer ever.’” , 





‘“‘T cannot see why he should pees you 80, 
nurse; I have given him his liberty, and he 
should be satisfied. I mean to show him that 
T am not the weak, helpless woman he took me 
for, who would submit to his caprices and 
insults, and repay him with kindnesses.” 

When Mrs. Joyce left, Vera was more re- 
solved than ever to put her project into execu- 
tion. 

“So he says he holds a secret against. me, 
which he will not revea),” she murmured.“ It 
is base and cowardly on his part to even hint 
at such a thing. Frank Beverley, we can never 
be anything more than strangers..” 





CHAPTER X. 


A weerx has pazsed, and laying on Vera's 
table is a letter, in a gentlemanly hand, directed 
to her, bearing the Welsh postmark. 

‘I wonder who it can come from,” she said, 
musingly, eyeing the missive curiously for some 
two minutes, instead of opening it and satisfy- 
ing her curiosity at once. 

“ Perhaps, it’s an answer, to my advertise- 
ment,” she added, and this. proved to be so. 

Its purport was, that she would oblige by 
meeting Lord:Elderton and. his daughter at the 
Buckingham Palace Hotel at. neon, the follow- 
ing day, in reference to the adwertisement 
which ared in the Times. 

‘“‘ How fortunate,”’ she thought, ‘I shall know 
my fate by this.time to-morrow ;,I am glad to 
see. that they have given their address from 
Wales, because it will take me out of. London 
and away from hin.” 

This going out into life was, next to her 
marriage, the most serious step she had taken 
as yet. 

“They may not. he kind tome,’ she thought, 
‘and Iam so sensitive; but I will he brave, and 
do me best. Ican only fail atthe worst.” 

‘ore she commenced to-drass the next day 
she passed an anxious time selecting a suitable 
costume from her wardrobe, 

“This will not suit,” she exclaimed, as she 
threw dowman elegant ruby satin costume, ‘‘ nor 
that,” to a peacock velyet and broché, with a 
little sigh, ‘‘ my position now is a humble one, 
thavks to his cruelty.” 

Such trifling incidents as these, tended to 
embitter her feelings against her husband, who, 
by his eccentric conduct, and her own wilful- 
ness, had brought her down to accept the posi- 
tion of a dependant, 

At the bottom of a trunk she found a plain, 
brown silk walking-dress; it was rich in tone, 
but had a general air of quiet elegance. 

“Just the thing,” she exclaimed, carrying it 
off in triumph, 

In spite of all her efforts to tone down. her 
distinqué air, she bore about her the unmis- 
takeable hall-mark of] a lady of birth and 
breeding. 

As she was proceeding in a cab along Pall 
Mall, her heart pulsated wildly, and she shrank 
back into a corner to aveid being seen by her 
husband, who was standing on the steps of the 
Cambridge Club, forgetful in her terror that 
she wore a thick veil, that effectually concealed 
her features. 

To add to her alarm the driver had to puil 
up just opposite where he stood, to adjust the 
reins, 

Daring the delay she gazed fartively thro: 
the window at Frank, and noticed, with asigh, 
that he was thinner and paler than she might 
have as considering that little more than 
a month back he had been in the full finsh of 


| manhood’s health. 


‘* Oh, heaven!’ she murmured, “give me 
courage to avoid him, and to carry out my 
project of independence, for I feel that Lcould 
stretch out my arms to him, and. forgive him 
for all the misery he has caused me.’ 

The cab dashed. off the, next moment,.and 
the temptation te undo her work passed away 
as.she was whirled along to her destination, 

The golden gate of reconciliation was passed, 
perhaps, for ever, and two lives were sacrificed 
because of her irresolution, 


On alighting at the hotel she was shown into 
a handsome drasving-room, where were seated 
a fine aristocratic looking man of about forty 
and a fair girl, with a sweet, innocent face, 
whose age could not have been more than 
» £ixteen. 

He advanced, with courtly grace, and said, 
‘* Have I the pleasure of addressing Miss Vera 
Norton?” 

“ Yos, my lord,” she:repfied, in a soft musi- 
cal voice, that won its way to his heart at once, 
as he thought he had never seen so lovely a 
face, or one wearing & sweeter smile. 

After the introduction to his daughter he 
said, “I think, ladies, that our little matter 
= be entered into better over lancheon than 

ere.’ 

Vera soon found herself at her ease in their 
society, and, pending the reference which Vera 
gave, the matter was as good as sottled. 

When his lordship politely requested that 
she would give the name of at least one friend 
of hera as a reference, she was quite startled, 
as in ber ignorance of such matters she never 
anticipated being asked for anything of the 
kind. 

But her cleyer little brain saw a way out o 
the dilemma, by offering the name and address 
of the lady under whom she had finished ‘her 
education. abroad. 

Violet Elgerton and Vera becams good 
friends from the very outset, ‘much 19 his 
lordship’s satisfaction, who had made up his 
mind to: give Vera the appointment, for her 
appearance was a sufficient antee in his 
eyes of her respectability, whilst her conver- 
sation afforded him convincing proof that she 
was highly educated. 7 

“ You will find our home very quict, Miss, 
Norton,” he said, sadly, “ owing to our recent 
bereavement, but.my daughter will in scme 
way compensate you for that, as. she is rather 
& merry madcap, and requires a lady com- 
panion to keep her from getting into mis- 
chief.” 

‘‘T should like the quietude, and am sure 
that Miss Elderton will give me no cause for 
solicitude; my only fear is that I may not be 
sufficiently experienced to fill the position.” 

‘“‘ To be frank, I had that impression at first, 
but now I feel that you will fill the position 
admirably ; what’s your opinion, Vi, as you are 
most.concerned in the matter?” 

“Dear paps, 1am delighted, and feel sure 
that Miss Norton and I will take all trouble off 
your hands instead of giving you any.” 

When the time came for! parting, Miss 
Elderton accompanied Vera into the corridor, 
and said, in a laughing whisper,— 

‘*I am so happy that papa wants you to 
come and live with me, instead of selecting a 
middle-aged, cross-grained person, who would 
have. fidgetted one’s life out.”’ 

Standing on tiptoe, she said,— 

“May I kiss you; dear, I do think you, ob! 
so nice?" 

Vera’s answer was # warm embrace and & 
loving kiss, for already her heart went out. to 
the motherless: girl, who made so touching an 
appeal for her sympathy; which she was only 
tco vleased to bestow. 

Vera left the hotel ‘with quite a light heart 
at having succeeded in this her first step: in 
gaining 1udepvendence unaided: by frieuds.-. 

‘It never occurred to her that she was widen- 
ing the gulf between herself and the man she 
had sworn to love, honour, and obey. 

It was as well, that such a nature 
as hers should go out into the world to learn, 
under the eyes of st ..to govern her im- 
pulses, which, if properly trained, might. make 
of her.a bright, wo: woman. 

She was appealing to the world against the 
authority of her husband, and was. yet to seo 
what the verdict would be, or whetber, as she 
passed through trials and temptations, frcm 
which even the best of us cannotihope to. be 
free, something might not happen. to bring 
down censure upon her which would wring 
her heart with anguish and bitter humiliation 





The sunshine seemed to haye, come int 
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her life again, when she received a letter stat” 
ing that she was definitely engaged, and wish- 
ing her to join the family at Elderton Towers 
@S 8008 as convenient. 

She had very little time for thought, as she 
was fully occupied in i becessary 
arrangements for her '; besides, there 
were several little purchases: which had to be 
seen to, 

The day previous to her starting for Wales, 
she sat and pondered deeply over many things, 
among others, of the disposal of her wedding 
dress and ring, 

“What are these to cel she ewer 

em symbols of a ceremony whic 
nl butnotour hearts, and:which, 
if retained in my ere — 
cause suspicion. m ear . nurse 
to take care of them for me 


With trembling hands and tearful cyes she: 


packed the élegant memento of what ought to 
have been the: a st day of 
her life; and hed it, with note, to 

Hoxton. . 
‘I cannot partfrom thee, dear ¥ittle circlet, 
that he on my fuge, andwhich was 
i my deareld friend 


hallowed by the 
and pastor—no, I will weer thee next my 


heart as @ telisman t ere aged : 
eer piece of white ribbon, ooped 
He an ring and suspended it next her 


grieved at her absence or silence, as che was’ 


perfectly safe; and was among kind friends, 
whom Providence had raised up to shelter her 
in her need; and 
come when they would 
joy that loving compatiionship, the loss of 
which was the bitterest ingredient in her cup 
of sorrow. 


ed, and en- 


CHAPTER XI. 
VERA RECEIVES A SHOCK. 


Meranwuiie, Robert Cotswold was baffled by 
Mrs. Joyce’spersistent disavowal as to all know- 
ledge. of Vera’s whereabouts, but he was none 
the less resolved to find some clue which would 
lead him to her. 

Living only forthe hour, one, of the butter- 
flies of fashion, he sipped the sweets, and 
satiety only induced a longing for sometbing 
new, which, in the pursuit, promised. some 
little difficulty, and a spice of-danger. 

He had seen enough of Beverley’s nature in 
that one short interview to warn him that ke 
was not th «man to submit to an indignity 
put — his honour, which he would avenge 
with his own right hand, rather than by an 
appeal to the law. 

Once a week, or sometimes oftener, he paid 
@ visit to Hoxton, and ingratiated himself 
with Mrs. Joyce through her child, until his 
coming began. to be looked forward to with 
pleasure. 

He never went empty-handed—toys, sweet- 
meats, and money for the child to buy her 
pretty frocks ; were the means. he em- 
ployed to win the mother’s heart, and to Inll 
any, lurking suspicions of his,real motives. 

One day Mrs. Jeyce was more garrulous 
than usual, for Cotswold had sent out for a 
bottle of port, thinking in his cunning that the 
wine would loosen her , end induce her 
to speak more freely of Vera, Nor was he mis- 
taken, for she Bo him. her whole history, 
from the time of her birth till the day of her 
marriage. ; 

“ Did you say, the name was Norton?” Cots- 
wold , “and that her father died at 
Bangalore?” 

There was something in the way he asked 
thé question that struck even ‘her, that it was 
not actuated by mere curiosity, for she said,— 

“ Lor’, sir! yon must have known him?” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because you seemed anxious when you 


dd besure to | and 


oading that the day might | he 


spoke, and Icoked so earnestly at me. Yes, 
that was his name, and he died at that very 
place. But are you a lawyer, sir?” 

“No,” this with asmile; ‘why do you 
ask?” 

“Because I often heard — dear 
master tell his wife that he exp to come 
into a otf money some day, when his uncle 
Sir Robert-died. Howsumdever, I am glad to 
hear you ‘are not'ene of those law 


who seem about making instead: 
of stopping” 
He did met meke any reply for some: 


moments; hewas thinkipg of the strangeevin- 
cidence of namme;if Vera should 


the pe es + ae 


£ , 
“You can see for ‘yourself, sir, that all I 
have said is ccrreet,”’ as she took dowm’a 
framedmemorial card, and handed it to him, 
after heaving dasted ij with the corner of her 


se en oe 

read it, an@ handed it back to her 
without comment, but his face by its expres 
sion showed that he had gained information 
of importwave whieh he was not likely te dm- 
part to others,unlees for motivesof selfin- 


terest. 

Shortly afterwards, he took his leave and 
drove st to Bedford-row, where he was 
closeted the family solicitorfor some 
time. Tustead of his usual visit to the 
cin’, he or@ered his coachman to drive-home, 
and on his arrival/spent a considerable time 
in documents of a voluminous kind 
which heafter wards locked up carefully im his 


eseritorre. 
“This bas been an eventful day for me,” he 
said, pouring himself out some brandy, whieh 


settled. Heaven’s! what a precipice lam onthe 
brink of ; I must find Vera, at any cost, and 
play a deep game, which has now become a 
necessity, insterd of a pleasure. My way is 
made easier by her separation from this 
Beverley, as she cannot love him, or she 
would not hide in such a den as that 
a& Hoxton; in following up this adven- 
ture I have stumbled upon something more 
startling still. Cotswold, my boy, which 
is it—your lucky or unlucky star, that has 
been.in the ascerdant to-day?” 

Meanwhile Vera in her new home in Wales 
little knew how events were shaping them- 
‘selves to influence her future, whether for 
weal or woe, 

She was very happy at Elderton Towers, for 
both his lordship and Violet did everything in 
their power to render her position pleasant 
and agreeable, 

The mansion was spproached by a winding 
avenue of great length, leading through stately 
woods; in front of the building a soft, smooth 
lawn, peculiar to England alone, spread out 
like a carpet of exquisite enamel to walk 
upon, 

The central or principal entrance led through 
a Gothic dcorway into an elegant hall adorned 
with classic figures aud other works of art. 

From this a noble stone staircase ascended, 
and then long corridors Jed into several mag- 
nificently furnished apartments. 

The drawing-rcom abutted upon a light and 

conservatcry, through which the 
grounds were reached. 

From the battlemented towers a fine stretch 
of scenery was obtainable ; clustering woods 
adorning the oppesite range cf mountains, 
which sloped. westward in irregular masses to 
the ocean. 

A river beautifully meandering through the 
green meadows, the solemn quietude that 

d around, disturbed only by the sound 
\of the clock in? the tower marking the pro- 
gress of the fleeting hours with lengthened 
jtone, which tae nome a —_ 
swept’ through the enchan e, com 
to wb ma oh ewhere one might’ wish 
to live‘and die, shttt'in from the turmoils and 
cares of life. 





Vera’s duties were very light, and consisted 


prove to be 
‘evening the girls were seated im t 


drank neat. “I thought that business? all. 





in acting ascompanion and chaperone to Violet, 
her father’s only child and heiress. 

Not much more than a year before Violet 
had been blessed by a mother’s tender care 
and love, and a bro her’s protecting affection ; 
but one fatal day the news arrived that he 

been drowned while boating on the Cam. 
He was an undergraduate at the University at 
the time where he had carried off high honours 
im this his last term. 

The shock brought about the death of his 
mother, Lady Elderton. 

Beyond a few intimate friends no visitors 


came to the Towers, and Vera had nothing to 


fear from that source, as those who. came 
were members of county families only. One 
he small 
blue drawing-room, a charming apartment 
which Violet had appropriated to their use, 
and which she styled their ‘‘ sanctum.” 

“ For you know,’’ she eaid, on first taking 
Vera there after dinner, “this seems more 
cosy, and, to my taste, far nicer than the stately 
a where little me looks like a doll 
pe’ amid nasty, cold glittering glass and 
gilt stuff. NowI call this right dowm comfort- 
able’ and pretty,” as she placed her tiny feet 
ou the fender, and leaned back im her low 

padded chair, that almost hid her 
e from view. 

“ Now whet do you propese, Miss Norton, 
we shall do to kill time tomight, as dear papa 
will not join us. But may I not call you 
Vera ? It is such a sweet tty neme, and we 
are to be great. friends, in fact, chums, asthe 


 beys style it; so let us commence at once.” 


“ With all my heart, Violet,” replied Vers. 

“ There's a darling, I knew I shoald get 
very fond of you. And now shall wetell stories 
or play, orsing. . Come, what shallit be?” 

%. am net very good at stories; my dear 


“Oh ! Bat I know a lot,” rising and going 
to the window. With Vera’shandclasped in 
hers. she added,— 

“You see that hollow oak ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, it is known as the ‘ Hollow Oak ; 
the haunt of the demons ;’ many a time have I 
stood here during a storm, and watched the 
blue lightning playing abont it, and heard the 
thunder crash, untilI fancied I could see 
weird forms gliding in and out of the 
hollow.’ 

‘How dreadful ; Isuppose there is a leg nd 
attaching to it,” 

“Yes; shall I tell it you here, or shall we 
sit by the fire? But I suggest that we stand 
here, we might imaginvethe scene better; but 
first-let me show you a portrait of the man 
who did the dreadful deed.” 

‘“‘ This is getting horribly nice; I declare I 
feel in a tremor of alarm already, dear 
Violet 1” 

Violet caught her playfally by the arm, and 
drew her into the picture gallery. 

“ There he is,’’ she said, standing before the 
portrait of a knight in armour. 

Vers started in astonishment, and shivered 
involuntarily, for the face was the very image 
of Robert Cotswold. 

“ How like it is to him,” she eaid, half aloud 

“Who, dear Vera?” asked Violet. 

“A gentleman I have met.” 

“ How strange! I wonder whether it can 
be my dear brother’s friend, Robert ; because 
he is a descendant of this man of dark deeds, 
and. as like him as two peas? But come, and 
I will show you a photo of bim; then youshall 
tell me if. your friend is the same-person.”’ 

Vera was slightly dazed by what she had 
jast heard. If Cotswold.should really be a 
friend of the family, her stay would necessarily 
be a short one atthe Towers. 

“ Heaven forbid that Fate should beso cruel, 
when I have found an asylum of rest and 
quiet,” she murmured. ; . 

“ Now, Vera, for the test.. Won’t it be nice 
if it should turn out that-your friend is ours 

’ 


_ She opened a costly-bound album, and said 
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triumphantly, ‘“‘ There, it opened at the very 
place; I am sure it will turn out to be some- 
thing mysterious.” 

Vera was dumb with astonishment, for under 
the photo was written in bold characters, 
“ Robert Cotswold.” 

‘‘Can’t you make up your mind, Vera—yes 
orno? Iam dying to hear your verdict.” 

Although the question was a simple one, 
Vera could not answer it at once, but stood 
looking at the likeness of the man who had 
been thrown in her way £0 strangely. 

‘*No,” she said, at last, and her voice 
sounded so forced in her ears that it quite 
startled her, ‘‘it is not the same.”’ 


“I dare not confess,” she thought, as she 
averted her face from her friend’s questioning 
eyes. ‘‘ Heaven help me! this I do not deserve. 
How I have fallen when I stoop to tell a false- 
hood to this innocent child, who places such 
confidence in me.” 

“Do you know, I am so sorry that you don’t 
know him, for he is such a dear fellow, and ” 
(with drooping eyes) ‘‘I do like him so very 
much, and so does papa; but then you know 
dear brother and he were in separable friends, 
and we should love him for that, if not for his 
own sake.” 

“Vera, anxious to turn the conversation, 
said,— 

‘¢ Will you not tell me the legend now, 
Violet, while we stand at the window?” 

- “Ob, yes; I had quite forgotten all about 
it.” 

As they stood there gazing out upon the 
landscape, with its wealth of trees, shrubs and 
rocks, bounded by the frowning top of Cader 
Idris, with the sun going down in a wealth of 
colours that irradiated the sky, Violet said,— 

“Many, many years ago Owen Glyndwr, the 
founder of our house, was treacherously 
assailed by Howell Sele while they were wa)k- 
ing together, because they both loved the same 
lady ; drawing his sword, Owen wounded him 
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mortally; while dying he pot a curse on 
Owen's descendants, which has fallen upon the 
mele members of the family in each genera- 
tion. 

“ After he was dead Owen Glyndwr forced 
his body into the hollow of that oak, where, 
forty years afterwards, his skeleton was dis- 
covered. Our ancestor confessed to the deed 
on his death-bed, and spoke of the curse which 
bad been uttered,and which, alas! has fallen 
too surely on our race, or my dear brother 
would now be alive.” 

‘*How dreadful,” said Vera, with ashudder ; 
“but do you believe in these legends, dear 
child?” 

“One cannot help believing the truth; but 
there, let us change the subject, it always 
gives me a feeling of sadness when I speak 
of it; not for worlds would I have it men- 
tioned in papa’s hearing, it affects him so 
much.” 

“Shall I sing to you, Violet?” 

“Do, like a darling,” said the impulsive 
girl, as she caught her round her slender 
waist, and kissed the sweet pensive mouth. 

Seating hercelf at the piano she sang song 
after song, throwing pathos and rare expres- 
sion into both words and music. 

Violet sat at the window, with the silver 
rays of a young moon pouring its mild rays on 
her fair head, imparting a spirituelle character 
to her lovely face, the paleness of which con- 
trasted with the dark sable hue of her dress, 


Perhaps there never was aricher little study 
of colour, @.more exquisite cabinet picture 
than the two girls seated in this cosy but ele- 
gant bijou room. 

To add to the effect the ambent go trom 
the wood fire cast a light upon the glistening 
black silk robe of Vera’s and danced like a 
will-o’-the-wisp over the pages of the music 
and upon the brilliant gems on her fingers 
and toyed with the dark crimson flowers that 


Lord Elderton stood for some time on the 
threshold seemingly entranced by the {ravish- 
ing notes of the fair singer, but would not 
enter for fear of breaking the spell. 

Sa the song had ended he advanced, and 
said,— 

“Vi, I have a pleasant surprise for you— 
Robert Cotswold is coming to-morrow.” 

Vera looked up from her music with eyes 
laden with terror and alarm. 


(To be continued.) 








Youne folks tell what they do, old ones what 
they have done, and fools what they intend 
to do. 


Henry Duke of Buccleuch, was greatly be- 
loved by his numerous tenantry. One of them, 
yclept Jamie Howie, had a son about four 
years of age, who, having heard much of the 
great Duke of Buccleuch, was very anxious to 
see him. Honest Jamie, being honoured with 
@ visit from the Duke, doffed his bonnet, made 
a profound bow, and said, ‘‘Oh, my lord, ye 
maunna be 'y wi’ me, but it’s a Heeven’s 
truth, my lord, there’s a daft wee callant 0’ 
mine that canna rest, nor let ithers rest, nichf 
nor day, he’s a ta’en in his head sic a notion 0” 
sesin’ what like you are. Gudesake, my lord, 
I dinna think he has ony idea ye are a man at 
a’, but some far-awa,’ outlandish, owre-the sea 
creature.” The Duke, mightily tickled with 
this fancy, desired Jamie to bring the young- 
ster into his presence forthwith. Out came 
the juvenile inquisitor with his finger in his 
motth, and cautiously reconnoitred the 
personage before him. At last quoth the 
urchin, ‘‘Can ye soom?” ‘No, my little 
fellow,” replied his Grace, ‘‘I canna soom.” 
“Can ye flee?” “No, Icanna flee.” “ Weel, 
man, for as muckle’s ye are, I wadna gie ane 
o’ ma fayther’s dukes for ye, for they can baith 
soom an’ flee!” 





nestled in her bosom. 
= 
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[WITH A GLAD CRY, ‘‘OH, MY HUSBAND,’ SHE SPRANG TOWARDS HIM AND WAS 


NOVELETTE} 
LADY HAWTREY’S ORDEAL. 


ans eenl 
PART I. 
THE MYSTERY. 


EastIneTon, now one of the chief favourites 
among the favourite watering-places of Eng- 
land, and a large town, was, some fifty odd years 
ago, @ quiet, unpretending little place, hardly 
more than a village. Its exact situation I will 
not mention. Whether it was on the north, 
south, east, or west coast is a matter of no 
moment, and if Iam tvo explicit I shall risk 
being caught tripping by that tiresome person, 
‘ the oldest inhabitant,” for my memory is 
not infallible. All therefore thatI shall say is 
that, in the far-away days, when the events of 
which I write occurred, Eastington was as 
pretty alittle town as one often sees. It lay 
about a mile inland, nestling at the foot of the 
beautiful downs which stretch away for miles 
along the coast. One bold headland juts into 
the sea, its summit being crowned with a light- 
house, with clear red lights, which warn 
mariners away from the rocks and shoals with 
which the coast abounds. 

In the foreground is a grand expanse of sea. 
Turning away from it, shady, pretty lanes led 
—in those days—to the little town, the most 
noticeable feature of which was its fine church 
with ivy-mantled tower. The inhabitants of 
Eastington were very proud of this church, for 
it was one of the oldest in England. It had a 
peal of eight bells, the soft chiming of which 
could be heard quite far out to sea when the 
wind blew off-shore. Close by the church, with 
its gardens bordering upon the peaceful “God’s 
Acre,” was the pretty rectory, a picturesque 
building of grey stone, covered with flowering 
creepers, and shaded by grand old beech trees. 
Clustering about were some few’ houses in- 
habited by the resident gentry, and cottages 
wherein dwelt a few farm-labourers, and the 











simple fisher-folk, some of whom—justly or 
unjastly—-bore the reputation of being daring 
smugglers, 

The gentry consisted—besides the rector and 
his family—of the curate, a lawyer, one or two 
gentlemen farmers, some retired army and 
naval officers with their respective families, 
sundry widows and old maids; and last, but 
not least, in any one’s estimation, the doctor 
and his family. 

The doctor lived in an old-fashioned red- 
brick house at the head of the one long street, 
and principal thoroughfare. The froot win- 
dows of the house looked towards the sea 
(which was vitible from the top windows). 
At the back rose the downs, sheltering the 
garden, which was on a warm, sunny slope, and 
was both pretty and productive. 

In the street were shops tenanted respec- 
tively by butcher, baker, a barber, and a small 
stationer, who kept a circulating library—such 
as it was. 

Besides these shops, there was an “ em- 
porium ” where could be obtained most of the 
necessaries and some of the luxuries of life, in 
theshape of foodandclothing. The proprietor 
of this magazine announced upon a board over 
his door, that, he was ‘‘ Timothy Fuggles, 
licensed to sell tea, coffee, snuff, tobacco, 
mouse-traps, and other groceries.” 

Close by the sea was ® comfortable inn, 
named after the principal family in the neigh- 
bourhood, “‘The Summerfield Arms.” Ad- 
joining this inn was a row of houses, which, 
for a few weeks during the summer months, 
were tenanted by such seekers after health or 
pleasure as preferred to inhale the delicious 
sea air, or the thyme-scented breezes from the 
Downs “ far from the madding crowd,” which 
always thronged the adjacent more pretentious 
watering-places. 

Eastington prided itself upon being “ very 
select’’ in those days—and with good canse— 
for the place was too quiet to prove attractive 
to the common herd. They who had souls to 





FOLDED IN HIS EMBRACE.] 


appreciate the beauties of nature were the 
people who frequented the little place during 
its short season, when lodging-house keepers 
made their harvest. And very short that 
season was. After October, until June, “The 
Marivua’’—as these houses were called—was 
deserted. 

My story opens on a cold, blustering even- 
ing early in March. All day a cutting wind, 
with driving showers of sleet, had swept over 
the Downs; and as evening drew near the cold 
became so intense that no one who could help 
it was absent from his own fireside. 

Ths dining-room in the doctor's house 
looked bright and cosy, with its blazing fire, 
its shaded lamps, and its warm crimson cur- 
tains, which were closely drawn to shut out 
the cold draughts which seemed to penetrate 
every crack and cranny. 

It was just eight o’clock. Dr. Hylton, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, was lying back in 
his easy chair oy the fireside, resting after a 
fatiguing day. Beside him sat his wife knit 
ting, and his two daughters had placed them- 
selves nearer the lamp eo as to get all the light 
for the de!icate embroidery with which they 
were occupied 

It was a pleasant home-picture that pre- 
sented itself, forming a strikirg contrast to the 
gloom aud general unpleasantness out of doors. 
The light from the lamp fell softly on the few 
well-choren pictures which adorned the walls, 
and lighted up more brightly the table with 
its covering of spotless damask, the tea-tray 
with its equipage of dainty china, and the 
vase of flowers in the centre of the table. The 
kettle on the fire sang merrily, and one or two 
closely-covered dishes, which the parlour-maid 
had just brought iv, spoke of careful prepara- 
tions for needful refreshment. Nothing could 
have been more inviting than the whole aspect 
of affairs, and so thought Dr. Charles Hylton, 
who followed the parlour-maid into the room, 
having jast completed his work in the surgery. 
He was in partnership with his father, and 
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always insisted upon undertaking the heaviest 
share of the work. 

“‘ What a relief it is to sit down,” he said, 
sinking into the comfortable chair drawn to the 
table for him by one of bissisters. ‘“ I am quite 
tired out for some reason. I suppose it was 
riding against the high wind that fatigued 
meso. Really, as I went by Berling Gap this 
afternoon, I felt_as if my ears were being torn 
off, and I could hardly sit my horse.” 

“ Have you anything more to do to-night?” 
asked Mts. Hylton. 

“Not so faras I know, mother. I almost 
think ‘< 


fender.’’ 


“ Whabean imi be?” exclaimed 
Hyltom.- “I bape it isnot it.” 
matter was soon 

of the servant to say that man had 
& message, begging either Doetor Hylton or 


son to’ to see w lady who was very 
ill at ie canie Mariam: 


“‘ Titat is strange,” cried Daetor 


do notever remember visitors: at Hastingtom } to 


in Marek, andI 
sorry that you 


itipe visitor, I am 
havetoturn ont again, 


Charles; but I do not darerte: go out with this 


cold upomame I fearI amin for bronchitis 
as itis. Bisbard on youjmy boy,sotiredas 
you are.” 

“ Ob, never: mind, fathers: It is thefortune 
of war, yowknow. And, er any circum- 
stanees, l wonld not havevallowed you to go 
out such a might, if I weredkere to. go: imstead. 
I suppose’ had better be eff at once.” 

So i he went out.to the hall to get 
his great-coat. There he found the messenger 
awaiting him—a man well known to him as 
the proprietor of a house on the Marina. 

_“ Oh, it is you, Jones, is it? It is early for 
visitors, isn’t it? I suppose this lady who is 
ill is a visitor?” 

“Yes, sir. She only came this afternoon, 
and the wife and I think there is something 
strange about it,’”’ replied the man. 

“Is the lady alone?” asked Doctor Charles. 

‘No, sir, There’s two cthers with her. One 
an elderly lady—Mrs. Carrick she calls herself 
—and a maid. But my wife rays she hadn't 
ought to betravelling, she’s sire. She is a pretty, 
gentle looking lady, very young, and the others 
are socross toher. My wife went up to ask if 
she could do anything for the young lady, but 
Mrs. Carrick will not let-her go into the room, 
=e she thinks there’s something queer about 
i 9° 

This conversation passed as Doctor Charles 
and his conductor, were onjtheir way to the 
Marina. 

When they arrived at their destination, the 
doctor was asked to go into the drawing-room, 
while Mrs. Jones went upstairs to announce 
his arrival. 

She returned quickly, begging Doctor Charles 
to accompany her to the bedroom on the first 
floor, where his patient was. : 

A sharp cry which fell on his ears cauied 
the doctor to quicken his steps. 

+ He found his patient lying on the hkd~-a 
fair, lovely creature in the first bloom of 
womanhood. 

Her large blue eyes were raised to his, 
having in them a scared, hunted expression, 
and her face was drawn with pain, 

She was about to speak, but catching the eye 
of a stern-looking woman who stocd close 
beside the doctor, she cowered. down and hid 
her face in the bedclothes. 

_ It was at once evident to the doctor’s prac- 
tised eye ihat his patient was. very ill, and 
having ordered a fire to be lit he asked to 
speak privately with Mrs. Carrick, who went 
with him into the adjoining room, 

Doctor Charles spoke quickly. 

“Are you my patient's mother, may I ask? 
She is extremely ill. I donot.at.all like her 
looks, nor the state of her pulse. She ought 
not to have been travelling to-day.” 

“T am net her mother. Iam only a distant 


e toimdulge in my slippers: 
tempting: to.see them on the} of the 


As he , here was a violent ring ati 
the doo ee 


‘by theentrance 


— 


imagine what my distress is 





relative. But I love the dear child as if she 
were my own, and I have undertaken to take 
care of her for a time.” 

“ And where is her husband; is he abroad ?”’ 
asked Doctor Charles. 

Mrs. Carrick looked confused. Then sgesking 
impulsively she said,—‘t I suppose I er 
tell you all about it. It is a sad casey but I 
am sure I may trast you.” 

Then in a low voice she told a stoxp whith 
need not be repeated, and which campedthe 
doctor to look grave and troubled as 
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Doctor Charles Hylton was 
hearted and, perhaps, rather imp 
Mrs. ae Was & — woman, with 

ascinating manners, and a power of ex» 
aeieing he that carried the listemer with: 
ter. Besides which he had all a man’s horror 
of tears, so he answered her appeal with a pro« 
mise to aid her by every means im his:power. 

“Do youneed a nurse?” heasked when Mrs. 
Carrick ceased speaking. 

“No; I think it is hardly necessary. I am 
used to sickness, and may say—though it 
sounds conceited—that I am a good nurse. So 
I think there is no necessity to have a strange 
person about, and the dear child might not 
like it.” 

Before returning to the sick-room, Doctor 
Charles Hylton sent. Jones home with a mes- 
sage to say that he was likely to be detained, 
and that no one need sit up for him. 

The opens on, and as the sun rose in 
golden spl ur over the sea, a feeble wailing 
cry announced the beginning of another life in 
this weary world. The young mother, appa- 
rently exhausted, took no notice when told 
that she had a son; indeed, she did not seem 
to hear. After a time she fell into a deep 
sleep, and then Doctor Charles left her and 
returned homewards. 

As he walked he mused over the events of 
the night, and the story told him by Mrs. Car- 
rick, with a heart full of pity for his patient, 
in whom he felt no light interest. 

‘*Poor girl,’ he thought, “how sad it all 
is. She is so young, and so lovely, and yet how 
sorely afflicted. Well, it has been a windfall 
forme. It is not often one gets.a £20 fee,” 

The young man went straight to his room 
on reaching It was too late to think of 
rest, so he took a cold bath, and changed his 
clothes, after which he felé quite refreshed. 
He was only. just dressed when his mother 
tapped at his door to tell him that his father’s 
cold was so bad that he could not rise, and he 
wished to see his son. Doctor Charles went 
straight to his father’s room, told him the 
history of the past night, and produced the £20 
note given him by Mrs, Carrick. 

“It isa very large fee,’’ remarked the old 
doctor. ‘I sup the fact is that they are 
rich people, and want: to. keep the girl’s in- 
sanity a secret. Well, my boy; Iam gla: ~ 
your eake; for as you had all the trouble you 
shall have the fee... I shall.not divide it with 
you. It will be a little nest-egg for you. 

The subject was then dismissed, and after 
talking over the day’s work, and receiving his 
father’s list of patients to be visited, Doctor 

harles went , and as goon as break- 


: 
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fast was over, he mounted his horse acd 
started on a long country round. 

It was between twelve and one o'clock when 
he called inthe Marina to see his patient of the 
previous night. Mrs. Jones opered the door 
to him with a face of great importance, and in 
an excited tone she exclaimed ,— 

" Did. you Saew, sir, that Mrs, Carrick was 
going to send the baby away?” 

“Send the baby away!” cricd the doctor— 
“ Ridiculous. I shall nofallow it. It would 
be absolute uaminess.” 

“Just what) J said,sir. Iknew you would 
beangry. But fer ali that the baby is gone, 
and that poor young creatare does nothing but 
eryfor it. Ihave been times stand- 
| ing outside the door, goes to my heart to 
= 3 na wivtoh the 

pon whi good woman began to cry 
herself, and throwing her over her 
} bead, she made‘off into her own premises, just 
as Mrs. Carrick appeared at the top of the 
stairs toausk Doctor Charles to go up at once. 
| Directly he entered the bedroom, bis 
patient stretched out both hands to him, 

iw a pitiful tone,— 

“ Oh, doctor, they have taken-my baby from 
me. eK te am to have it. My heart is 
oo 
the doctor could answer, Mrs. Carrick 
interposed. ‘ My dear, the baby is put out to 
nurse. You cannot bave it ; so you must ccn- 
tent yourself without it.” 

“Oh! you cruel, wicked woman,” the pcor 
mother cried, ‘‘ You want to kill it, and me 
too. Oh,my husband! My darling! If you 
were here they would not dare to treat me 
so. Oh, Doetor,’”’ she went on in am implor- 
tone, “do have pity on me, and take me 
out of this cruel Woman’s power. Make her 
give me back my baby. You are young, and 
you look kind, be merciful tome. You can- 
not know how a mother’s heart aches for her 
little one—and he is my first-born—all I have 
now my husband is away.” . 

No one with a heart will think any the worse 
of the young doctor because his eyes filled with 
tears, and a lump which he felt unable to 
swallow came into his throat as he listened to 
this piteous appeal. He felt tornin pieces be- 
tween his pity for the» poor young mother’s 
grief and his feeling that he was powerless to 
grant ler request. Her accusations against 
Mrs. Carrick he was prepared for, by the story 
he bad heard. the previous evening; and re- 
garding them as the utterances of a diseased 
brain, tried gently to soothe her, and ad- 
ministered some sedative medicine. 

When she found that: her appeal hed been 
made in vain the young creatore burst into a 
paroxsym of bitter weeping, and at length,. 
quite exhausted by the violence of her emotion, 
she became calm. Then the doctor signed to 
Mrs. Carrick to follow him out of the rcom, 
and when they were alone he said to her,— 

‘‘T am surprised that, you should bave ven- 
tured upon such a step as sending the child 
away without consulting me. Itis ee . 
justifiable. It is-not only a risk for tke child, 
but the tothe mother may be 
moat serious. ; Lam very much alarmed 
‘about ber. Knowing as you did that she was 
already suffering, from brain disturbance you 
must have been aware what @ wrong step jou 
were taking. Even had, the patient been in 

ood health the risk would have been gi eat. 

re a canmtinen diemanons . 

e spoke ina tone of keen di an 
Mrs. Carrick Nate eae ire ory” open 
air of apparent frankness.she said,— 

“Twas afraid yon. would prevent,,me from 
sending the child away: if I asked you, and I 
really thought it would be better for it to go 
and be nursed by @ healthy conntry woman 
than to be in ite‘mother’s care,” 

™ + she child is not the only consideration, 
and nown.og, would have, been so Jikely to aid 
the mother’s recovery as tke care of her child. 
And.even asregards the child itis a great risk. 
Suppose it catches cold and dies.” 

“Oh! Ido not think there is the least fear 
of that... I tock every precaution. I sent 
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Bennett with it in a post-chaise with four 

horses, and it will have every care.” 

The doctor looked more and more surprised. 

“ Four horses! Why, how did you get four 
horses. without bespeaking them ?’’ 

Mrs. Carrick turned erimson, and hesitated, 
as she answered,— 

‘Oh! I did bespeak them, last night.” 

. “Tt is an extraordinary thing altogether, 
and I do not understand it,’”’ the Doctor replied. 
= bpponendig you intended all along to send the 
child away. I——” 

‘*Qh! Doctor,” cried Mrs. Carrick, impul- 
sively, “do not beangry. I am very sorry if 
I have done wrong. I really thought I was 
doing the best for the poor child in there” — 
pointing to the bedroom. 

“ Well, it cannot be helped now, at any rate,” 
the Doctor answered, in a kinder tone. ‘* We 
must do all we can to prevent mischief result- 
ing.” ; 

As I have already said, Mrs. Carrick had a 

fascinating manner, and in spite of his annoy- 

ance the doctor was unable to resist her appeal. 

So he said no more, and after giving a few 

QR ry direetions, he took his leave. 

For several days following he was more than 
usually oocupied, owing to his father’s illness, 
which caused all the work to fall upon the 
junior partner; but this did not prevent him 
from becoming greatly interes 
patient as well.as slightly puzzled about her 
case, 

Her bodily health was returning satisfac- 
torily, and there was an entire absence of the 
physical signs of insanity, which, under the 





circumstances, he should have expected to | 


find. 
She appeared to ba calm, although she looked 


sed ; and she spoke quite rationally about her | 
baby. But still she manifested the greatest | 
disliketo Mrs. Carrick, of whom, it was evi- | 


dent, she was afraid. 


hat lady, however, was. so plausible that, | 


even if on occasion some slight suspicion that 
all was not just as she represented, crossed the 
young man’s mind, he dismissed it as improb- 
able and absurd. And so the days passed on 
until a fortnight had elapsed since Doctor 
Hylton’s summons to No. 6, Mariuva. 

One morning he called earlier than usual, 
and was let in by Mrs. Jones, who had evi- 
dently taken her arms out of the wash-tab 
to. answer the door-bell. So he said kindly,— 

“Do not trouble to go upstairs with me, 
Mrs. Jones, I can announce myself for once.” 

So the good woman thanked him, and re- 
turned to her wash-tab, while Doctor Charles 
ranfquickly upstairs, expecting to find his 
patient in the sitting-room. 

,He was about to knock at the door, when 
his attention was arrested by a sound of 


violent sobbing proceeding from the bedroom | 


e@ijoining, and Mrs, Carrick’s voice exclaiming 
a in a decidedly spiteful tone,— 

e 
came I told; him that you were mad, and had 
all sorts of strange delusions.” 


Doctor Charles was startled. He knocked, | 


and no answer being returned, he knocked 
in. Then Mrs. Carrick called out, — 

‘“‘ What is it, Mrs. Jones? I am engaged at 
present.” 

“It isnot Mra. Jones, itis I, Doctor Hylton,” 
he answered. 

4 Oh! L beg yourpardon, Doct>r, Will you 
go into the sitting-room for a minate, and I 
will come.to you.” 

The doctor was kept waiting some minutes, 
and being in a hurry he was beginning to get 
impatient Mrs. Carrick came to him. 

“I must apologize for detaining you,’ she 
said, as she led. the way to the»hedroom. We 
are rather late this morning, and surely you 
are earlier? I, generally hear your carriage 


stop, but to-day I did not.” 

‘Tam walking,” answered the doctor, care- 
fal to speak in his usual pleasant way. 

Mrs. Carrick looked flurried, and her manner 
was strained; but the doctor wished her to 
think that he did not notice this. 

He turned to his patient, and asked her how 





sbe was. Ags usual before she could reply, Mis. 
Carrick answered for her, but as he noticed an 
anxious wistfal expression in his patient’s 
eyes, determined to make her speak. 

“Surely the room is very dark,” he said. 
“ May I trouble you to raise the blind, Mrs. 
Carrick?” 

While she turned to comply with his request 
he took his patient’s hand as though to feel her 
pulse, and said,— 

‘** How are you feeling? Do you seem to be 
seanane 2”? and as she spoke he looked fixedly 
at her. 

“Oh, Doctor,” she cried, “if only I could 
have my baby I should be quite well. It would 
comfort me while I am separated from my 
husband.” 

“ You see how it is, Doctor Hylton?’ hur- 
riedly interposed Mrs. Carrick. ‘‘It is always 
the same old story.” 

‘So I perceive,” he answered, quietly. ‘I 





in his new | 


will not believe you, for the night we | 


am disappointed that there is no improvement 
in that respect. We must have a second 
opinion.” 

“Ob, no. I assure you that is quite unneces- 
sary. I have the most perfect confidence in 
you, Dr. Hylton.” 

“For my own satisfaction I should wish fer 
a second opinion. My father is now convales- 
; cent, and I shall hope to bring him back with 
| me in a few days.” 
| As he took leave of his patient, he tried by a 
| lock of intelligence and a warm pressure of 
| the hand to convey to her the assurance that 
his sympathies were enlisted on her behalf, 
} 
} 


and that he intended to do his best for her. 

On leaving the house he walked on in deep 
| thought. 

He had gone some little distance when the 
sound of rapid fcotsteps behind him caused 
him to turn round, and he saw Jones, who 
came up to him and said,— 
| TT wanted to speak to you, sir, and if you 
will let me I'll walk on a bit with you. The 
wife and I am getting uncomfortable, sir; you 
see, we are afraid that all is not straight and 
above board with our lodgers,”’ 

“Indeed! what makes you think that?” 
the Doctor asked, with well-acted surprise. 

‘‘ Well, sir, last evening when it was all but 
dark, my wife saw Mrs. Carrick stealing out 


| was out. Then my missas she thought she 
| would take the opportunity to slip up and see 
the young lady, and ask if she could do auy- 
thing for her. But when she got to the door 
she found it was locked, and the key was gone, 
| sir, Then I saw Mrs. Carrick down on the 
| beach, just by the Summerfield Arms, and she 
was talking to a dark, disagreeable-looking 
man; he might be a gentleman, perhaps, but he 
didn’t look like it.. I could not hear what they 
| were talking about because I did not want to 
| let that Mrs. Carrick seeme. They came up 
off the beach still talking earnestly, and I just 
| caught the words, ‘ Oh, that will be all right, 
I will have all ready——’ then I had to move 
to be out of sight.’’ 

Doctor Charles Hylton’s suspicions of some- 
thing wrong had been aroused by the scene in 
his patient’s room. What Jones told him 
deepened the impression. As soon at he got 
homes he told his father everything, said he 
began to doubt the truth of Mrs. Carrick’s 
assertions, and was very auxious to have a 
more experienced opinion than his own on the 


case, 

‘“‘T will chance it, and go with you to-mor- 
row,’ said the old doctor. ‘I shall eoon find 
out if this young lady reallyis ingane. If she 
is not, there must be some infamous scheme 
on hand, and we will. do our best to frastrate 
it—eh, Charles?” 

The next morning arrived, and before Doc- 
tor Charles Hylton was dressed, the servant 
came to tell him that Jozes wanted to see him 
in a great hurry. 

“ Just send him up to me then, and he can 
give me his own message,” said the young 


man. 
| As soon as the man appeared, he exclaimed, 








quietly, as if she did not want us to know sho | 








most excitedly, ‘‘ What do you think, sir? The 
ladies are gone.” 

“Gone!” cried Doctor Charles, staring at 
the man in astonishment. “ What do you 
mean.?’’ 

‘* Just what I say, sir. The ladies are gone, 
‘bag and baggage’ as the sayin’ is. They must 
have got off in the night. My miesus she 
went up at seven o'clock, as usual, with a cup 
of tea for the young lady. She knocked, and 
knocked, but no one answered, to she opened 
the door and went in, supposing the ladies 
were both asleep. There she found all in con- 
fusion. On the table-wasa bill ready made 
out, of the rent and other expenses for ‘the 
last week, and the money was put with it. 
My wife andfI we don’t know what to make 
of it. I always did mistrust that Mrs. Carrick, 
and pitied the poor young lady, who never got 
a chance of saying a word alone to anyone. 
I don’t believe that maa Mrs. Carrick was 
talking to was any good.’’ 

In the excess of his surprise Dr. Charles 
a the man’s tale in silence, so far, then he 
said,— 

“‘ What puzzles me, is, how they managed 
to. get away without your hearing any noise. 
Their boxes are gone, you say?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir ; they’ve taken everything. It’s 
my belief that the missus and I were both 
drugged.” 

“ Drugged |” echoed Doctor Charles. 
iti How ? ” 

“ That I'll tell you, sir.} Last night Mrs. 
Carrick said as how che was half-crazed with 
toothache and thought some rum punch would 
do her good and makeher sleep. Sosheasked 
me to go and get the things for her, and my 
wife she took them up ona tray. Mrs, Carrick 
then says to her,— 

“* You look poorly, Mrs, Jones, as if you had 
got a cold,’ 

‘*¢ Which is what I have got, ma’am, and it 
makes} me feel all nohow,*and aching all 
over,’ my missus said. 

“Oh, then,’ says Mrs. Carrick, ‘you must 
have some of my punch, There’s nothing 
like it for acold,’ says she. ‘Iwill make 
enough for you too, and I dare say Mr. Jones 
would not mind a drop, too.’ 

“Well sir, though, as you know—no one 
better—I am a sober man,I am partial to 
punch, and so I made no objections; and very 
good punch it was I’m free to confess. We 
sat over the fire,and drank it comfortable. 
Presently the missus says,— 4 

“ «That punch have got into my head, so I'll 
be off to bed while I can walk straight,’ which 
was her fun, for she had only hed half a tum- 
blers So away she went, and after I had 
locked up I went to bed, too. We both fell 
asleep at once, and we knew no more till the 
postman woke us up a-ringing and a-ringing, 
which he said he ‘thought we was dead and 
buried, he had rung so often.’ Well sir, that’s 
all I know, but itstrikes me it’s a mighty queer 
business.” 

‘*Tt is queer, Jones. I do not know what to 
think about it. But there’s my father going 
down. Come along to the study and let us 
hear what he says about it.” 

Doctor Hylton listened attentively to Jones’ 
story, which the man recapitulated with great 
gusto, and when he was gone, father and son 
talked the matter over. 

“I wonder whether the birth was regis- 
tered?” suddenly exclaimed Doctor Hylton. 

* T offered to do it,’ answered DoctorjCharles, 
“but Mrs. Carrick said there was no necessity 
to trouble me, as {she would attend to it her- 
self: bat I will enquire at the registrar’s.” 

Doctor Charles fulfilled his intention, ard 
discovered that the child born at number six, 
Marina, had not been registered: He mado 
another discovery in the course of his rounds: 
that a post-chaise and four had passed through 
the turnpike towards Eastington between 
twelve and one the previous night, returning 
an hour later. One of the passengers was a 


man, who swore roundly at the tarnpike keeper 
for keeping them waiting at the gate. There 
were ladies, also, in the chaise when it passed 
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back, for he heard a woman’s scream, which 
was stifled at once, and the man put ont his 
head, ordering the pos‘-boys with an oath to 
** get on faster.” 

This was all they heard. Doubtless in these 
days of railways and telegrams, the mystery 
would have been solved; but as it was, Doctor 
Hylton and his son were obliged to content 
themselves, and f0 make up their minds that 
they might perhaps never know the rights of 
an affair about which they were deeply inte 
rested. Y 


PART II. 
GLIMPSES OF LIGHT. 


Tae spring and summer of that year were 
very unhealthy, and in consequence both doc- 
tors were fully occupied. They were seldom 
together except during meal times, when the 
presence of the Jadies of the family precluded 
conversation on auy but general topics of inte- 
rest. So it came to pass that the events just 
related were rarely alluded to between father 
and son, who feeling convinced that serious 
consequences were involved, had agreed to 
keep the matter secret. Doctor Charles had 
also pleasant occupatien for his thoughts in 
his approaching marriage. So by degrees the 
occurrence, so all-interesting at the time, 
ceased to fill any prominent place in his mind. 

Nearly a year had elapsed since that event- 
fulevening in March on which the prineipal 
acters in this drama on real life were intro- 
daced, when one morning a gentleman called 
at Doctor Hylton’s house and asked to see 
him. Neither Doctor Hylton nor his son were 
at home, and on receiving this information the 
visitor asked if there werea Mrs, Hylton. He 
was answered in the affirmative ; upon which 
he asked if he could see her, as he wished to 
make an appointment for an interview with 
Doctor Hylton on business of great importance. 
The desired appointment being made for three 
o'clock that same afternoon, the stranger took 
leave, after having courteously apologised to 
Mrs. Hylton for troubling her. As he passed 
through the entrance-hall, he placed a visiting 
card upon the slab, and upon this Mrs. Hylton 
pounced as soon as the street door was closed. 

“ Sir Algernon Hawitrey, Bart.,”’ she read 
and being of a curious tarn of mind—a true 


daughter of Eve—she was speedily lost in | 


speculations as to the nature of the stranger’s 
business with her husband; and she amused 
herself by weaving a pretty romance as to the 
result of their introduction to each other. 


“TI wish you had seen him, my dear | 


Adelaide,” she remarked to her eldest daughter, 
to whom she had been talking of the stranger's 
visit. ‘He is the handsomest man I ever 
saw, tall,and dark, with splendid blue eyes. 
He is just the sort of man I should like you to 
marry. And who knows what may happen? 
Perhaps having seen me, he may ask permis- 
sion to call, and get friendly, and f 


‘“‘ Forgive me, mother dear,” interrupted her | 


daughter, gently, “bat I do not think papa 
would like us to gossip about anyone who 
comes to see him, No doubt it is as a yatient 
that Sir Algernon Hawtrey wishes for au 
interview.” 

“Ob no, my dear, I am quite sure you are 
mistaken. 


But here comes your papa,” and she bustled off 
to meet him. 

Mrs, Hylton was not a wise woman, and she 
was abit of a gossip. but she was a good 


mother, and a devoted wife. Sheloved her | 
husband with all her heart, and was never co | 


happy as when occupied with various wifcly 
duties, regarded by her in the light of privilege, 
and which she would not delegate even to a 
daughter so long as she could perform them 
hers+lIf. 

On this occasion she helped her husband off 
with his coat, gave him the basin of soup, and 
the one glass of dry sherry which she always 
had ready for him to take at mid-day in cold 











fact- was, 


weather ; and then she produced the visitors’ 
card, and gave the message entrusted to her. 

“Sir Algernon Hawtrey,”’ mused the doctor, 
“TI wonder what he wants with me?I do not 
know the name ; but I daresay he is staying 
at Summerfield. I know there is a bousefal 
just now. However, I might speculate for ever 
and be no wiser, and I have no time to spare. 
Just hand me the books, love. I must write 
and then be off again.” 

He wrote busily for a few minutes, then 
with the remark to his wife as he kissed 
her, “* Mind dinner is punctaal or I shall not get 
my forty winks before that man comes,” he got 
into his carriage and drove off. 

Mrs. Hylton repaired to the kitchen to en- 
join punctuality upon her cook, and then re- 
joined her daughter, and sat down to write 
letters. 

Dinner was over, and Doctor Hyiton had 
enjoyed the desired “forty winks,” which he 
took in his easy chair by the dining-room fire, 
when the door bell rang, and the neat parloar- 
maid announced that Sir Algernon Hawtrey 
was in the study. 

Doctor Hylton went to his visitor without 
delay, and afier one or two commonplace re- 
marks the besiness was opened by Sir Algernon 
Haw'rey, who asked, — 

“Will you tell me whether you attended a 
lady who was ill at a house here last 
March? ” 

‘*T did not,” was the reply, ‘‘ because I was 
ill at the time; bat my son attended for me.” 

**Can I see him? ” asked the visitor, 


‘*Certainly.” And Dr. Hylton rang the 


, bell and sent a message requesting the 


attendance of his son, who quickly obeyed the 
summons, 

‘*Ob Charles,” said his father, when he had 
introduced his son to his visitor, ‘ Sir Algernon 
Hawtrey wants some information about the 
lady you attended last March in the Marina?” 

Doctor Charles expressed his willingness to 
give any information in his power, if he were 
satisfied that the inquirer had a right to de- 
mand it. 

Sir Algernon answered this remark by pro- 
daciog a pocket-book, from which he took a 
beautifully painted miniature. He handed this 
to the young man with the remark,— 

*“Do you recognize that?” 

‘* Indeed I do,” he replied. “It is a speaking 
likeness of the lady alluded to.” 

“‘Then, when I tell you that this miniature 


' represents my wife, yoa will acknowledge my 


right to question you.” 

‘*T shall most gladly give any information, 
acd I hope it may help to elucidate what I 
have ever since felt to be a painful mystery,” 
said Doctor Charles, who proceeded to tell of 
the child’s birth, and its banishment as scon 
as his back was turned. He also repeated the 
story told by Mrs. Carrick, the truth of which 
he had seen no reason to dcubt until he over- 
heard her cruel speech to her charge, the day 
before their secret departure. Sir Algernon 
heard the story to the end, only onca interrupt- 
ing Doctor Charles, which he did by a furious 
exclamation and a half sob, when he heard of 
the stigma cast upon his wif’, who, it was 


| proved, as was before suspected by the doctcrs, 


was the victim of a cruel conspiracy, 
When Doctor Charles ceaced speaking Sir 


. - | Algernon Hawtrey asked for a de-cription of 
Whatever his business may be, I | y,- ; i ; ; ici 
cannot believe that he needs medical fwd mgt ioe Retr as bet ton 


the baronet the remark, “I guess who that 
was. Onlylet me find her, and she shall have 
cause to repent her share in this cruel drama.” 

He then proceeded to enlighten his hearers 
as to the true facts of the case: from his story 
it appeared that he was the eldest son and the 
only child, by his first marriage, of a baronet 


| of the same name. His mother died when he 


was only a few months old, and after being a 
widower for four years his father married 
again, It was an evil day for all parties when 
the baronet became enslaved by the wiles of 
Adelaide Ponsonby, a “ penniless lass with 
a long pedigree,’ endowed with magnificent 
beauty and a fiendish temper. The latter 
unfortunately, not generally 





} 


known, its displays being chiefly reserved 
for the benefit of her maids and her 
own people, who were too proud to “wash 
their dirty linen in public.” Adelaide 
Ponsonby was not only a quick reader 
of character, but a clever actress, and having 
determized that Hawtrey Castle and its broad 
acres should not elude her grasp, she sat her- 
self to complete the conquest of the baronet. 

He —of a guileless nature himself—accredited 
his inamorata with the possession of the 
virtues which she simulated, and believing her 
to be endowed with as many graces of mind 
as of person, he told himself that he had, at 
last, found a woman worthy to fill the place of 
the adored wife so deeply mourned; and likely 
to prove a tender, judicious mother to his little 
son. ‘ 

Great were the rejoicings of the Ponsonby 
family when the beautiful Adelaide left the 
home of her childhood and youth for that of 
ber husband. Equally great was the misery 
of Sir Algernon Hawtrey when he awoke to 
the consciousness that the woman he had 
made his wife was as heartless, ambitious and 
unscrupulous as she was beautiful. In his 
sorrow at this discovery he turned for comfo:t 
to his boy, and father and son became in- 
separable, 

«dy Hawtrey cared nothing how her hus- 
band amuted himself so long as he did not 
bore her with his society; so she did not 
trouble herself on the score of his devotion 
to his child until a son was born to her. 
Then she became furiously jealous of the 
little Algernon, because he was his father’s 
heir; and she tried by every means in her 

ower to sow dissension between him and his 

ather. She did not succeed in her design of 

getting the boy disinherited in favour of her 
own son; but she did contrive to embitter her 
stepson’s life by her unkindness, and by a 
series of petty persecutions. She did not de- 
spair of ultimately gaining her end so long as 
her husband lived; but he died when 
the heir had just attained his eighteenth 
year. The will he left was a very just 
one. He provided amply for his second 
son, and his widow had a very handsome 
jointure, with the privilege of living at Haw- 
trey Castle until the heir attained his majoritr, 
at which period it was to be at his option 
whether his stepmother removed tothe Dower 
House, or remained with him until his mar- 
riage. 

Lady Hawtrey’s hatred of her sterson knew 
no bounds after her hu-band’s death, although 
it was doubtless owing to his forbearance 
that her hueband’s will favoured her as it - 
did. 

There is no doubt that if the young fellow 
had betrays ed-to his father how shamefully his 
stepmother treated him, he would in his will 
have ordered her removal to the Dower House 
on his own death. Buttbe lad had endured 
uncomplainingly. He preferred suffering him- 
self to causing bis father pain, and be was too 
highminded himself to risk causing dissensions 
between husband and wife, which complaints 
en his part would inevitably have done. 

From the ‘time of her stepson’s succession 
to the property and title Lady Hawtrey’s 
chief object seemed to have been to prevent 
his marriage. She left no stone unturned to 
effect her purpose, in the hope that, failing the 
birth of an heir to the eldest son, her own son 
would succeed. 

Some few months after his father’s death 
the young baronet expressed to his guardians a 
wish to travel abroad for some time. They 
acquiesced, and a seemingly suitable companion 
having offered himself—in answer to an ad- 
vertissment—Sir Algernon Hawtrey and Mr. 
Lake started for a lengthened tour. 

Having travelled in a leisurely manner 
through France and Italy, they made tkeir 
way to Switzerland, intending to divide the 
summer between that country and Germany, 


‘and efterwards to proceed to Constantinuple. 


But circumstances led to a modification of 
these plans, 
Twice the young baronet had a narrow 
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escape of an untimely death. On the first 
occasion he and Mr. Lake were with a party 
going over the St. Gothard Pass. At one very 
dangerous point the young baronet slipped 
—his fixed impression was that someone 
pushed up against him—and nothing but the 
daring intrepidity of one of the guides, who 
risked his own life in the attempt, saved him 
from falling over the precipice. 

Not very ong after Sir Algernon and Mr. 
Lake were bathing in the Rhine, when the 
jatter suddenly uttered a terrible cry, and say- 
ing the cramp had seized him, flung himself 
with all his force upon his companion, im- 
pelled to this action—as it appeared—by the 
agony he endured, and his dread of being 
drowned. 

The young baronet was a slender youth of 
nineteen, Mr. Lake a finely formed man of 
‘hirty, and in spite of the strenuous efforts 
made by the youth to swim, supporting bis 
friend, he would in all probability have been 
drowned bot for the aid of two young univer- 
sity men who happened to be rowing on the 
river, and having seen something of the 
occurrence from a distance, came to the 
rescue, 

Sir Algernon was almost in the last stage of 
exhaustion when he was lifted into the boat, 
and it was found necessary to put him to bed. 

Some hours after, he was alone in his room, 
when he overheard a conversation between the 
young men who had befriended him and his 
congraen in the morning. 

“Tsay, Tom, that was a queer sort of acci- 
dent this morning. The young fellow had a 
squeak for his life. I thought it was all up 
with him.” : 

‘* Accident,” remarked the other, in a very 
significant tone, as it appeared to the listener. 
‘*It was much more like an attempt at murder. 
If [am not very much mistaken, the big fellow 
deliberately threw himself upon the other to 
get him under water. I don’t believe the cramp 
story. He didn’t look like cramp—besides he 
recovered rather too quickly. Depend upon it, 
there is something not altogether right there.” 

The young baronet heard no more, but he 
had heard quite enough. 

Tbe remembrance of his adventure in 
Switzerland flashed into bis mind, and the 
conviction seized him that he had received a 
pash on that occasion. 

He wrote next day to his guardian request- 
ing permission to return to Englund, stating 
he had urgent reasons for wishing to curtail 
his tour, 

To Mr. Leake he represented that he was 
unnerved by his narrow escape from drown- 
ing, and in spite of that gentleman's ridicule 
on the score of his cowardice, he persisted in 
returning home. 

When he reached England he told the whole 
story to his guardian, who forthwith got rid of 
Mr. Lake on the plea that his ward wished to 
go to Oxford. 

Having kept his terms and taken his degree, 
Sir Algernon went. abroad again, this time 
joining a party of friends. 

He was absent nearly three years, and all 
that time his stepmother had it all her own 
way at Hawtrey Castle. 


As for the seven years her stepson had been | 


absent—with the exception of a short visit 
paid by him in order to take part in the rejoic- 
ings inaugurated on his coming of age—she 
doubtless bad almost forgotten the possibility 
of her haying to quit and retire to the Dower 
House. 

Her fury, in consequence, knew no bounds 

when the tidings arrived that Sir Algernon 
was shortly going to be married, and would 
bring his bride home very soon after the wed- 
ding, 
This information he himself communicated 
to his steward, whom he desired to teke all 
necessary steps for putting the Dower Honse 
into perfect repair—adorned and embellished 
as much as possible, 

He also told him to let Lady Hawtrey give 
her own directions, as he wished her to be 
pleased. 





The old steward declared afterwards that h® 
never witnessed such a scene in his life a8 
when in accordance with his master’s wishe® 
he presented himself to receive instructions 
from Lady Hawtrey. 

She raved like a madwoman, stamped, and 
even swore, ending by boxing his ears. Never 
was he co insulted before, the o!d man said, 
with tears in his eyes, to his wife on his re- 
turn. 

He refused to see Lady Hawtrey again on 
the subject, reque-ting that she would give her 
directions in writing. 

When the papers announced that at the 
Embassy Chapel in Paris, Sir Algernon Haw- 
trey, Bart., bad married Alice, only child of 
the late General Trevelyan; and letters 
arrived fixing the day for the return home of 
the baronet with his bride, the Dowager Lady 
Hawtrey—as she must herc<forth be styled— 
changed her tactics, Without any further 
fuss she moved into the Dower House (a 
charming -residence, about a mile from the 
castle), and on the day appointed she repaired 
with her own son to Hawtrey Castle to wel- 
come the travellers. This was done with such 
a show of cordiality as entirely to hoodwink 
ber stepsor, who was rejoiced to bs on - 
terms with the widow of the father he had so 
dearly loved. He congratulated himself that 
he had not told his bride anything which coald 
prejudice her against the Dowager, hoping 
that, as she appeared much improved, the two 
families would be able to live on affectionate 
terms. And all seemed to go on well. The 
husband and wife were perfectly happy in 
each other, and there was nothing to complain 
of in the demeanoonr of either the Dowager or 
her son, towards the bride. But in spite of 
this, the young Lady Hawtrey confided to her 
husband that she could not conquer a feeling 
of fear of his stepmother, although she was 
unable to assign any particular cause for that 
feeling. 

Six months after his marriage, Sir Alger- 
non Hawtrey heard of the death of an old 
friend of his father, a wealthy bachelor. 
Always pecaliar, his crowning act of eccentri- 
city was his will, After some legacies which 
he directed his executors to pay, the bulk of 
his property he willed to ‘‘ whichever of the 
two sons of my old friend Algernon Hawtrey 
first becomes the father of a son.’”’ If the old 
man had wished to cause ill-blood, he could 
not have done anything more likely to have 
that effect. He was absolutely without rela- 
tions ; otherwise the will would, doubtless, 
have been contested, in which case much 
misery might have been saved. 

At that time the Dowager’s son was just 
about to be married toa young lady who had 
a large fortune. 

Sir Algernon and his wife went up to town 
to be present at the wedding; the Dowager 
being their guest at their house in Portman- 
square. The day after the wedding the eccen- 
tric will was under discussion, and Sir Alger- 
non remarked, laughingly,— 

“T wonder who will get the old man’s 
riches? Lionel and I start pretty fair.” 

There was a silence, and looking up he sur- 
prised a bright blush on his wife’s face, but he 
did not sce the evil look which his stepmother 
cast upon her, or his eyes would have been 
opened as to her real feelings towards them. 

Well, you can both afford to despise the 
legacy,” said the Dowager, gaily, and no more 
passed on the subject. 

They only remained in town for a few days, 
for the young wife being delicate and advised 
to keep very quiet. they agreed to forego the 
idea of a season in London. This was no 
trouble to either of them,*for they were never 
so happy as when alone together, and greatly 
preferred the country. 

Just before Christmas their happiness was 
disturbed. Sir Algernon received letters from 
Jamaica, where he possessed estates inherited 
from bis motber, statirg that his presence was 


absolu'ely essential without delay; because 


such a spirit of disaffection was abroad among 
the negroes that a rising was feared. Under 


these circumstances, the manager said that 
he felt quite unable to cope with the difficulties 
of the situation, and he begged the baronet 
not to defer his visit. 

The thought of separation at such a time 
was most painful to both husband and wife, 
but the terms of the managers’ letter left no 
room for doubt that it was Sir Algernon’s duty 
to okey the summons, and it was alto certain 
that the idea of his wife’s accompanying him 
could not be entertained for a moment. She, 
like a true woman, bravely hid her distres>, 
and occupied herself with providing everytbing 
that could conduce to her busband’s comfort 
during his absence. But just at the moment 
of parting her heart failed. Clinging to her 
husband she implored him not to leave her. 

‘“‘ My darling,” he cried. ‘What can I do? 
You krow were it not imperative, nothing 
would take me from your side.” 

‘Yes, love, I do know it. I will try to 
be happy and contented; but ob, my heart 
sinks, If only I had a mother or a sister to 
come to me in my trouble I should feel it less ; 
but I am so alone.” 

The day came when that pitiful cry echoed 
in the husband’s heart, deepening the anguish 
which filled his breast. 

Sir Algernon Hawtrey had a prosperous 
voyage, and on arriving at Kingston he was 
met by his manager, Mr. Mackenzie, who at once 
in his wife’s name invited the baronet to be 
their guest during bis stay in the island. This 
offer was cordially accepted; but as the 
English mail was expected on the following 
day, it was mutually agreed that the two 
gentlemen should pass the night in Kingston, 
as the baronet was anxious for tidings from 
home. 

Sir Algernon Hawtrey’s plantations were 
situated at Pineapple Creek, a most beautiful 

lace about fourteen miles from Kingston. 

hither the valet was sent with the luggage, 
charged with a message to Mrs. Mackenzie to 
the effect that the two gentlemen might be 
looked for in the course of the next day. 

For once the mail was punctual, and the 
baronet being made bappy by the receipt of a 
bndget from his wife, was able thoroughly to 
enjoy the beanty of the scenery, as he drove 
with Mr. Mackenzie to Pineapple Creek. It 
had been agreed that the fact of Sir Algernon 
Hawtrey being the owner cf the estates should 
be kept a secret. 

He wished to see exactly what was going on 
so as to discover if possible the origin of the 
disaffection among the labourers on the estate, 
and he thought that if it was known that the 
owner .was abont, all parties would be upon 
their best behaviour. Sparing himself neither 
fatigue nor trouble, the baronet made himself 
master of the situation, spending hours every 
day in the plantations, and carefully noting all 
that happened. 

At length he became sati-fiel in his own 
mind that the cause of all the trouble was the 
brutality of the overseers. More than once 
he saw scenes which sickened him to the heart 
and made his blood boil, but he bided his time 
until his plans were ripe for action. After a 
few weeks’ residence at Pineapple Creek his 
mind was imbued with the evils of absentee- 
ism. He realized that only the master’s pre- 
sence could effectually prevent the tyranny of 
the overseers, and fully alive to his responsi- 
bility in the matter, he began to doubt how far 
it was right for him to retain estates upon 
which it was impossible for him to live. He 
had also other causes for anxiety. 

After the first letter which he received tke 
day after his arrival in Jamaica he had not 
heard from his wife. As mail after mail came 
in without bringing the longed-for tidings his 
heart became weighed down with anxiety and 
fears that his wife was ill. Atlast his anxiety 
became unbearable, and he determined to draw 
his visit to a close as quickly as possible. This 
determination he expressed to Mr. Mackenzie. 

‘*I donot know what to do for the best,’’ he 
said. ‘‘If I were a bachelor I would take up 
my abode here, but that I cannot do. And yet 
. I shall never again be happy in receiving the 
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emoluments now I know how much harm 
arises from my absenteeism. I wish I could 
gat the estates off my hands to someone who 
would emancipate the slaves, which I should 
doif I could stay here.” 

* Do you really mean that you would sell?” 
asked Mr. Mackenzie, 

«Indeed, Edo. I should be only too glad to 
take a moderate price for the estates to get rid 
of my responsibility in the matter.” 

* Wiil you let me make you an cffer, then? 
I have had some money left me, and there is 
nothing I should like better than to end my 
days here. I should give the slaves their 
liberty aud pay them wages.” 

* There is nothing I should like better ; for I 
should feel I was leaving the poor creatures 
in good hands,” answered the Baronet. 

And so it came to pass that Mr. Mackenzie 
became the owner of Pineapple Creek Planta- 
tions, and Sir Algernon Hawtrey was set at 
liberty to return to England whenever he 
pleased. 

Just as this was settled, another mail 
arrived bringing a letter from the Dowager. 

As the baronet and his stepmother had 
never been in the habit of corresponding, his 
feazs were increased by the sight of her letter. 

Fally prepared for bad news he tore the 
letter open; but far worse than anything he 
had expected were the tidings it conveyed. 

After many expressions of sympathy with 
the pain she was about fo inflict, she told him 
that his wife had leff Hawtrey Castle, and was 
uaworthy of another thought. 

Sir Algernon Hawtrey was unwell, sufferin 
from slight fever at the time, and the shock o' 
the terrible news caused him a fearful illness. 

For weeks he lay between life and death, 
being devotedly nursed by his valet, and many 
more weeks passed before he was in a condition 
to sail for England, where he arrived four 
months before his visit to Doctor Hylton. 


At this point the old doctor, who had been a 
most attentive listener, interrupted Sir 
Algernon with the question,— 

** [imagine that you suspect foul play. What 
first aroused your supicions?” 

“‘ Something I heard from the housekeeper 
at Hawtrey Castle. She was.my nurse in my 
infancy; aware of my stepmother’s hatred to 
me, and she also dearly loved my wife. I cannot 
repeat all she told me, it would take too long ; 
but I may tell you this much: Sheis ready to 
swear that my wife recived a note from the 
Dowager on the day of her disappearance, ask- 
ing her to go and spend the day with her, and 
that my wife left Hawtrey Castle to go to the 
Dower House and never returned. She also 
declares that my wife wrote to me every day, 
putting a large packet into the post-bag in time 
for each mail, Thesemust have been abstracted 
by th> Dowager. I used to les the boy who 
carried my post-bag call with it at the Dower 
House to get the Dowager’s letters—so she had 
the opportunity of which I do not doubt she 

vailed herself. 

“On the other hand, 'the Dowager admits that 
she invited.my wife to visit her on the day of 
her disappearance, but declares that she did not 
come, [havethe evidence of one of my gardeners 
that he saw Lady Hawtrey enter the grounds 
of the Dower House ; and her groom says that 
she drove herself in her pony carriage, and got 
down at a private gate into the grounds, 

‘She desired him to fetch her in the evening, 
bat when he arrived for that purpose, the 
footman told him that Lady Hawtrey was 
going to stay the night, and gave him a note 
for her maid. This footman has left, so has 
the woman who was maid to the Dowager at the 
time, no doubt they are paid to keep out of the 
way. 

“The next morning the Dowager called at the 
Castle, and pretending to be surprised at my 
wife’s absence, said that she feared she must 
have eloped, hinting that she was not altogether 
unprepared for such an occurrence. 

“Tf I had not been so much distres:ed I contd 
have laughed at my old nurse’s fury at this in- 
sinuation. Judging by her own accoant, she— 





to use a valgar expression—sent the Dowager 
away with a flea in her ear.” 

“ What led you to this place ?” asked Doctor 
Hylton. 

‘“‘ Two days ago I received a letter begging 
me to go without delay to a given address 
to see a person who was very ill, and wished to 
make av important communication to me, I 
started at once, posting all night, and arrived 
just in time. Tue poor woman—who, in spite 
of the ravages of disease, I recognized as an 
old maid of my stepmother’s—began by im- 
ploring my forgiveness, and then told me that 
she had been party to a echeme of the Dowager’s 
for trapping and carrying off Lady Hawtrey, 
in order to obtain reewee of the child if a 
boy. She said she had shrauk from the crucl 
task, but dared not refuse because the Dowager 
threatened to reveal to the husband a secret of 
the maid’s early life which had come to her 
knowledge, unless she gave her her help. So, 
knowing the Dowager’s relentless nature, she 
consented, but had wretched ever since. 
She said the intention had been to carry her 
off abroad, but this had been frustrated. Lady 
Hawtrey became very ill, so they stopped at 
Eastington, where the baby was born, and from 
there carried off by her, Mrs. Carrick remain- 
ing in charge.” 

“ Was Mrs. Carrick your stepmother, then?” 
cried Doctor Charles. 

“No. ‘The Dowager was too clever to ap- 
pear openly. I think I know who Mrs. Carrick 
was from your description, and this will help 
me in my search.” 

““What about your child?” asked Doctor 
Hylton. 

** Oh, that’s all right. It’s a pretty little girl, 
but nothing striking.” 

“Girl? Your child was a boy; the plot 
thickens,” cried Dr. Charles, excitedly. «I 
could swear to the child anywhere. He had a 
peculiar mark under one arm which I noticed, 
though I do not think either Mrs. Carrick or 
the woman Bennett saw it.” 

‘*Then doubtless it was about the changing 
of the children that the poor woman tried so 
hard to tell me after her strength failed. Ti 
was evidently something she felt to be im- 
portant. However, that must pass. I can 
think of nothing until I find my wife. Did 
she seem to be in good health?” 

“ Decidedly, I should say,” was the answer. 
‘*She recovered very satisfactorily, so much so 
that I was puzzled by the absence of physical 
signs of the mental aberration which was mani- 
fested—as I was told—by delusions, which ‘are 
now proved to be no delusions. No doubi 
Mrs. Carrick feared that my father would see 
through the deception, and so carried her off.” 

‘What do you think about the man Mrs. 
Carrick was seen talking to?” asked Gir 
Algernon. ‘ 

“TI am inclined to think that he was the 
keeper of some lunatic asylum. If 80, 
no doubt Lady Hawtrey is in confinement 
somewhere,” 

“Do not despair,” said the old doctor, 
kindly, to the baronet, who had buried his face 
in his hands. ‘“ We shall find some means of 
tracing her.” 

“ God bless you, sir, for your sympathy, I 
am ore you will help me if you can,” he re- 

lied. 
Pr Does the Dowager know that you are look- 
ing for your wife and have a clue?” 

“T hope and believe not. She is in Italy 
with my brother and his wife, and is likely to 
be away some months.”’ 

“Then my advice is, keep her in ignorance 
of your movements, What are your plans?” 

‘*T think I will run down to Merriton, 
where I went to see that oe woman, and try 
to find out about the child.” 

“Do. If you can find it—and my son says 
he could swear to your son—you gain a stron 
point, Once prove that you have a son, an 
so are entitled to the legacy, the Dowager will 
have no further temptation to hide your wife 
from you.” 

‘That is a good notion, doctor. I will lose 
no time. Thank you most heartily for your 








kindness; and now I will not longer trespass 
upon your yaluable time.” 

“ Which way are you going?” asked Doctor 
Charles. 

“To the Summerfield Arms, where T left my 
carriage.” 

“'Taen I will walk with you. I'am going 
- the house in which I attended Lady Haw- 
rey.” 4 

“Indeed. {Could you take me ‘there? I 
should like to see the place in which my 
darling was,” ‘and he turned ‘away, half 
ashamed of the emotion which he could not 
a gee 

The two young men went together to the 
Marina. Mrs. Jones opened the door, and 
Doctor Charles said, pointing to Sir Alger- 
non,— 

“This gentleman is the husband ‘of that 
young lady who was ill here last March. Do 
you remember?” 

“Lor’, yes, sir. “As if I could forget that 
sweet young lady. “Which, too, that’s what I 
wanted to see you about, for I found somethi 
this morning. Jones he’s gone to see his ol 
mother for a few days, £0 I made bold, sir, to 
ask you to look in if you were passing,” 

While talking thus, the good woman led the 
way to the drawing-room, and from # cupboard 
she took a small piece of paper, which she 
handed to the doctor, rodry, 

“You see, sir, the best bedroom is being 
painted and papered, s0 we had to move the 
bed and take off the mattress and palliasse, 
because it is that heavy. Well sir, tuckea 
down under the pslliasse I found this hanker- 
cher and this paper.” i 

‘‘ My wife’s name,” cried the baronet as he 
looked at the handkerchief, in the corner of 
which was embroidered ‘‘ Alice,” 

Doctor Charles took the paper to the light 
to decipher the writing on it, which was in 
pencil ‘and faint. Suddenly he cried out, 
eee here’s the clue we want. Look 

ere.” 

“Read it aloud, will you,” said the Baronet, 
faintly, for he was overcome. 

Doctor Charles complied with his or sty 

“Whoever finds this I implore to t it to 
Doctor Hylton and ask him to take pity on 
me. He looks kind. I am sure he will try to 
help me. They are going to“take me abroad 
and hide me from my husband that he may 
not know he has a son. I managed to write 
this ; and shall hide it, hoping some kind pereon 
will find it and take pity on the miserablo— 
Auice HawrTRevy. 

“ P.§.—L think they are going to change my 
child, for I heard Bennett say, ‘My ‘niece’s 
baby isa girl. I’m going to take care of it 
now she’s dead. It’s only two days older, and 
her. husband won’t care if he’s well paid.’ 
They thought I was asleep and spoke cut 
lound.—A. ‘H.” : : 

The doctors’s eyes were suspiciously dim 
when he ceased reading, and the Baronet 
groaned aloud as he exclaimed— 

“ What a fate for my gentle datling. Oh! 
doctor, could she ever survive several months 
in a foreign lunatic asylum, where sheis, most 
likely?” 

* Do not lose heart just as we have a clue,” 
said Doctor Charles. ““Of’ course now ‘you 
know they were going to take her abroad, you 
will not waste time in this country. Come, 
cheer up, man,” he added, kindly. “It will all 
come right. Now what will you do?” 

“Go straight to town, consult my man of 
business, and get him to hunt up my boy. ‘Then 
I shall get a detective from Scotland-yard to 
act as my valet, and be off abroad. FE will 
write to you. You will wish me God-speed, I 
am sure,” 

“Indeed, Ido. And I hope ere long tohave 
the pleasure of renewing my acquaintance 
with Lady Hawtrey under happier auspices.’’ 

The young men went together to the “ Sum- 
merfield Arms,’’ and half-an-hour later Sir 
Algernon Hawtrey started for London, 

Doctor Charles returned home, and showed 
his father the paperfound by Mrs, Jones. 

“Dear me! What a strange affair it is,” 
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said the old father. ‘It is not often that so 
romantic a business comes within the ken of a 
doctor’s prosaic life. I hops that poor fellow 
will find his wife.” 





PART III. 
THE DENOUEMENT. 


Sir Atczrnoy Hawrrey started at once for 
Paris, and the police in every capital in Europe 
were communicated with; the result being 
that within a month the baronet was in 
Brussels, where’a clue it was thought had been 
discovered. 

Immediately on arriving in Brussels, Sir 
Algernon Hawtrey sent the detective-officer 
who accompanied him to the Prefecture de 
Police to make an appoiutment for an inter- 
view between the Préfet and his master. 
This was arranged to take place atten o’clock 
on the following morning. The baronet had 
to curb his-very nataral impatience as best 
he coald; which task he found by no means 
an easy one, and his temporary valet had—as 
he himself afterwards said—‘rather wiry 
times of it,” 

But, as the poet says,— 

“Be the day weary, and never so long, 
At length tt ringeth to evensong.” P 
and Sir Algernon’s waiting-time came to an 
end. As the clock was on the stroke of ten 
he presented himself at the Prefecture, and 
was, without delay, ushered. into the presence 
of the Préfet. This dignitary was an insigni- 
cant-looking man, but he had a good head, and 
magnificent eyes, which appeared to read the 
very thoughts of any person upon whom he 
fixed them. He received his visitor with ex- 
treme courtesy, and without wasting a moment 
ia preliminaries he proceeded at once to busi- 
ness by telling the baronet what was the clue 
obtained, , 

He said that a lady answering to the de- 
scription given to him of Mrs. Carrick had 
been seen in Brussels and traced to her abode, 
a emall house surrounded by a garden and 
shrubbery, situated in a por Te position in an 
adjacent village. It had been ascertained that 
besides thia lady, the house was inhabited b 
@ gentleman suppozed to be her husband, eu. f 
a young lady who was reported to be insane, 
and was kept entirely confined to two rooms 
upstairs, 

There were also two female servants, who 
had been engaged in Brussels by the gentleman 
who took the house, and who had established 
them there, with orders to have everything in 
readiness against the arrival of his family in 
two or three days’ time. ; 

He went away and did not return for more 
than.e fortnight, and when he came the two 
ladies were with him. 

The family lived in great retirement, re- 
ceiving no visitors, and very few letters. 

The elder lady, who called herself Mrs. 
C!arke, received regularly, once, & fortnight, 
aletter addressed always in ‘the same hand, 
and on its receipt she invariably went into 
Bressels, and called at a bank there, 

Tais was the substance of the Préfet’s in- 
formation. It is immaterial by what means 
he obtained it. ‘The great point to be gained 
was for the baronet to have an opportunity 
of seeing this lady, without being seen himeelf ; 
aud as two days later a fortnight would have 
elapsed since her last visit to the banker, he 
was advised to wait until then, and- although 
the delay would tax . his patience sorely, he 
saw the wisdem of this advice, and agreed to 
be guided by it. 

Neyer had two days seemed so long ; for, 
afraid lest by any chance he should be seen 
and recognized, he did not leave his hotel till 
after dark. 

Early on the morning of the day when. he 
expected a summons from the Préfet, he was 


visited by one of the’subordinates, who stated 
that it had been ascertained that the expected 
letter bad arrived, and would be delivered. to 
Mrs. Clarke in due course. 

‘The Préfet thought therefore that the 








baronet should be placed in such a position as 
— enablehim to see anyone going into the 
an 

For this ‘purpose Sir Algernon put himself 
under the guidance of the messenger, to be 
placel in @ saitable position. He had not 
been there more than a few minutes when he 
was informed that Mrs. Clarke was in the 
bank, and almost immediately a lady emerged 
from its doors, who was instantly recognized 
by Sir Algernon as a lady who had been gover- 
ness to his brother Lionel, and who was & 
eg relation of the Dowager Lady Haw- 

rey. 

His excitement became so great that he had 
some difficulty in restraining himself. As soon 
as it was pronounced by his conductor safe for 
him to do so, he came out‘of, his hiding-place, 
and flew to tell the Préfet the result of his 
watch. 

He was so agitated at first that he could 
hardly speak, but the extreme quietude of the 
Préfet’s manner insensibly had a calming 
effect upon him, and he became cool and ool- 
lected. 

After a short consultation, two fiacres 
were fetched, into the first of which got the 
Préfet and Sir Algernon. An officer in plain 
clothes mounted beside the driver, and four 
others entered the second fiacre, and the word 
being given, both carriages were driven off 
towards the village in which was situated the 
house where—as there was no longer any 
reason to doubt—the unfortunate Lady Haw- 
trey was kept in durance vile. 

By the Préfet’s desire the fiacres stopped at 
the entrance of the village, and the party pro- 
cseded on foot to the house, thinking thereby 
to attract less attention. 

The officers having received their directions 
took up their pesitions accordingly. Two were 

laced at the entrance-gate in front ; two more 
in such a position in the garden as to prevent 
anyone leaving by the back gate unseen, The 
other two followed the Préfet and Sir Algernon 
to the door. 

The bell was rung, and they all heard its 
clang-clang sounding inside the house. But 
it was so long before the door was opened that 
the Préfet was abouttotry and effectan entrance 
for himself and his party when an elderly 
woman appeared. To her the Préfet spoke a 
few words in an undertone. Whatever his 
communication its effect was rather, striking. 
She answered him shortly, then with a look of 
terror she pointed to a door across the passage 
and vanished into the back premises. 

With a quick, noiseless step, and followed 
by Sir Algernon, the Préfet crossed the passage, 
and without knocking opened the door indi- 
cated by the seryant.. There were two people 
present in the room. The lady known at 
Eastington as Mrs, Carrick, and a fine-looking 
man with asinister expression of countenance, 


in whom—greatly to his surpise-—the baronet 
recognised his ci-devant, travelling companion, 
Mr. Lake. That individual started up with 


an oath at the appearance of his uninvited 
visitor. 

Mrs. Carrick gave a shrill scream and made 
for a door at her endof the room. But it-was 
locked, and, when found that she could not 
escape, she sank back half-fainting on the sofa. 
She still wore her walking attire as though 
she had only recently returned to the house. 
The man assumed. bullying attitude. Witha 
scowl and a savage “ Hold your row, you fool,” 
to his companion, heturned to the new-comers, 
asking, in a rude voice, ‘And pray who. are 
you fellows, intruding into other people’s houses 
in this way?” 

Sir Algernon was about to reply in an excited 
manner to this insolent s hh, but the Préfet 
held up his hand, and with a quiet “Permettez, 
monsieuz,”’ he answered himself. 

‘J, monsieur,” he eaid, with extreme polite- 
ness, ‘‘am the Préfet:de Police. This gentle- 
see a bow to the mannan t is Bir 
Algernon. Hawtrey, Baronet, 0 wtrey 
Castle, England, are come, monsieur, to 
fetch his lady.” 


€ 





“ What rubbish is this that youare talking?” 
cried the man rudely, with heightened colour. 

“ Oh, pray do not excite, yourself,” said the 
Préfet, calmly. “It is of no use whatever. 
We are well aware that Miladi Hawtrey is in 
this house, and we mean to take her away 
with us, You see, therefore, monsieur, that it 
will be better to give the lady up without any 
further trouble.” 

‘* Well,” said the follow, with an insolent 
smile—which made Sir Algernon, as he said 
afterwards, long to horsewhip him witbin an 
inch of his life—“ well, suppose that Miladi 
Hawtrey is here, and that she is here because 
she prefers my society to that of Sir Algernon 
Hawtrey, Baronet, of Hawtrey Castle, England, 
what then?’’ and he gave a mocking laugh. 

“You scoundrel,” shouted Sir Algernon. 
“If you dare to repeat your infamous insinua- 
tions——_” 

“Softly, softly,” interposed the Préfet. 
“Do not disturb yourself, monsieur. He only 
harms himself, and it is all quite easy, I do 
assure you, monsieur. I will call my officers 
to take care of this person, while we search 
the house for miladi.”’ 

He lifted a small silver whistle which hung 
from his watch chain, and blew it, whereupon 
two sergeants de ville appeared outside the 
window, where they stood at ease. He then 
opened the salon door, discovering two others 
standing in the passage. 

“ You sce, monsieur, I am, well prepared,” 
he said significantly to the man, who now 
began to look sulky. ‘‘ Perhaps now you will 
feel inclined to hear reason. You see you are 
altogether at our mercy. I have ascertained 
beyond doubt that Miladi Hawtrey is here— 
your own domestic has this moment told me 
that she is. upstairs now. It depends upon 
yourself what mercy is shown to you and your 


accomplice. Am I speaking. as you would 
wish, monsieur?” said the Prefet, bowing to 
the baronet,” 


“Yes, yes. I leave myself in your hands, 
only let me entreat you to be as quick as 
possible.” 

The Priéfet—perhaps pitying the look of 

d misery.and anxiety on the baronet’s 
face, continued with less deliberation,— 

“Tf you, then, without, giving any further 
trouble conduct us into the presence of miladi, 
and if we find that all is well with her, some 
mercy may be stown to you. But if you give 
any annoyance, you shall be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law. You know whether 
you would like to end your days at the galleys. 
Now’al] is set before you. Make your choice,’’ 
concluded the Préfet, shrugging his shoulders 
up to his ears;and spreading oeoed his fingers 
as he gesticulated, with his s, In spite of 
his distress, Sir Algernon could hardly forbear 
a smile as he watched the gestures with which 
the old man emphasized his s " 

‘* Well, if you know. that y Hawitrey is 
upstairs as you say, what is to prevent your 
going to her?” said the man, sulkily. 

“ Be so obliging as to lead the way, mon- 
sieur. Not yet can we oq rw with your 
charming society,’’ said the Préfet with grim 
politeness; ‘‘and you also, madame. I must 
request you to accompany us,” he added, with 
a low bow to the ci-devant Mrs. Carrick, who 
had sat motionless during the foregoing con- 
versation. 

She rose and came towards them. Raising 
her eyes to Sir Algernon’s face, she suddenly 
fell upon her knees at his feet crying, with 
clasped bands,— 

‘‘Be merciful, Sir Algernon. Forgive me 
the wrong I have done, and I will tell you 
everything.” 

The Préfet interposed. 

“I beg you to. rise, madame. It is useless 
to hinder us now. We must see Miladi Haw- 
trey before we speak of pardon. Permit me,” 
ee he offered his hand to assist her. Then 
taking her upon his arm, he left the room and 
followed Mr. Lake—who had a police-ofiicer 
on. each side—up the stairs. 

On. reaching a landing at. the top of the first 
flight of stairs Mr. Lake stopped, and taking 
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a key from his pocket, he anlocked a door and 
threw it open. 

The room thus made visible was well pro- 
portioned and airy, and though plainly, not 
uncomfortably farnished. There was a large 
French window opening on to a balcony, on 
which stood pots of flowers, and which over- 
looked a pretty garden, 

The sun shone into the room, making its 
general aspect very cheerfal. No one was 
there, but various little things were about 
which indicated recent occupation, and the 
—— of a gentlewoman of refined tastes. 

here were a few primroses arranged with 
moss in a saucet, a work-basket on a little 
table by the window, by which also stood a 
low chair, a piece of elaborate embroidery, 
which seemed to have been justlaid down, and 
an open book beside it. 

There was another door on the other side of 
the room which opened as the party stood at 
the entrance, and a fair, sweet-looking woman, 
still in the bloom of her girlhood, appeared. 

For one second she stood motionless, with 
an expression of surprise on her face, then 
there was a glad ery, ‘“‘ Oh, my husband,” as 
she flew to meet him, and once more the 
sorely tried couple were folded in each other’s 


arms. 

With wonderful delicacy the officers in 
charge of the man drew back, not loosing 
their hold of their prisoner, and the Préfet 
shut the door and left the husband and wife 
together. He mtly blew his nose with a 
noise like the blast of a trumpet, and surrep- 
titiously wiped his eyes, as the sound of a 
man’s sobs was heard inside the room. He 
afterwards waited in silence until the sound 
ceased, then he approached the door and 
knocked gently. Sir Algernon having invited 
him to enter, he went in and was at once in- 
troduced by the happy husband t> his wife 
with the remark,— 

** My love, you will, I am sure, help me to 
thank our kind friend Monsieur le Préfet for 
all his sympathy and help.” 

Lady Hawtrey held out both hands and 
looked into the Préfet’s face with a smile as 
she expressed her thanks ; and from that hour 
he was her devoted slave, and on his return 
to the bosom of his family spoke in such 
terms of the beautiful English woman as 
almost to arouse the jealousy of his comely 
middle-aged wife, at least so she told him her- 
self, but as she did not rest until she had been 
introduced to Lady Hawtrey herself, and 

ted with delight an invitation to Hawtrey 
= we think her jealousy was easily ap- 


Sir Algernon’s dismay may be more easily 
imagined than described, when having warmly 
congratulated him and his wife upon their re- 
union, the Préfet proceeded to fold him in his 
arms and kiss him on both cheeks. The invi- 
tation to Hawtrey Castle resulted in a visit 
being paid there by Monsieur le Préfet and 
his wife a few months later—a visit from which 
they returned so deeply impressed with the 
hospitality and wealth of their entertainers, 
and the grandeur of Hawtrey Castle, that they 
did nothing but talk about it, thereby arous- 
ing the envy and jealousy of all their acquaint- 
ances, 

Congratulations bsing ended, the Préfet 
asked Sir Algernon what was his pleasure 
with respect to the man and woman who 
had so deeply injured him. 

“ Let me have their confession properly wit- 
nessed and signed by you, monsieur, then they 
may go their way so far as 1am concerned. I 
ouly hope I may never see them again.” 

The tale told by the guilty couple fully cor- 
roborated Sir Algernon’s preconceived suspi- 
cions and Bennett's revelations. 

When the deposition was signed and in his 
possession Sir Algernon told them that he did 
not intend to prosecute them in consideration 
of their having cared well for their prisoner, 
who had pleaded with him for their pardon. 

But he extorted from them a promise that 
they would depart within a month for America 
without holding any further communication 





with the Dowager, or informing her of the 
frustration of her wicked schemes, which he 
wished to keep a secret at present. 

Of course the first thought of the reunited 
couple was their child. 

They did not linger long in Brussels, and as 
soon as they reached England repaired to the 
oe at which they hoped to find their 
child. 

They found a neat little house, standing in a 
little garden. 

The door was opened by a pretty, fresh-look- 
ing young woman, who held in her arms a 
bonny, rosy-faced boy some few months old, 
who was crowing over a little toy which was 
tightly clasped in his chubby hands. 

The mother’s heart told her that the little 
one, who looked at her out of eyes like his 
father’s, was her first-born. 

Unable to speak she held out her arms. 

Bat the little fellow turned away, and hid 
his face in his foster-mother's m. 

Lady Hawtrey’s lip yom pe as she watched 
ne woman fondling the child, as she 
said,— 

‘“* He’s a bit shy, bless his little heart. Come, 
baby, kiss the pretty lady.” 

After a little while the baby—enticed by 
some pretty trinkets on Lady Hawtrey’s watch- 
chain—condescended to go to her, and for the 
first time she held her child to her heart. 
Never had she looked so beautiful in her 
busband's eyes as now, for her face had on it 
that exquisite expression of tenderness which 
motherbood gives to really womanly women, 
aud which is like nothing else. 

His own heart throbbed with emotion too 
deep for words, as for the first time he saw 
his child in its mother’s arms. As soon as he 
was able he told Mrs. Macpherson so much of 
aa Te history as it seemed desirable to 
tell her. 


The good woman appeared a little awed on 
learning the rank of her visitors, and gazed at 
the baby as though she expected to see some 
marvellous transformation in him. Allat once 
it dawned upon her that the baby would be 
removed from her care; and when tired of its 
new toys, it held out its arms to her, she 
caught it to her bosom, and burst into a paesion 
of tears, greatly to the discomfiture of Sir 
Algernon, who opened the door and stepped 
out into the little garden. Then Lady Hawtrey 
sat down by the gocd woman, who was sobbing 
over the baby, who was in a demonstrative 
manner signifying its desire for refreshment. 

Having satisfied it, she murmured, “Oh, 
baby, baby darling, what shall I do without 
you.” And again the tears burst forth. 

‘* Don’t cry so bitterly,” said Lady Hawtrey, 
tenderly, stroking the woman’s rough hand. 
“ You shall see baby as often as you like. For- 
give me, my lady,” sobbed the r woman. 
“You see your baby came to me just when m 
heart was sore for my own first little one, whic 
only lived a week. And baby comforted me 
so that my John and me love it like our own. 
I am afraid he will miss me, too, for I did not 
wean him because his teeth troubled him so, 
bless him.” 


At that moment Sir Algernon returned with 
the husband, who was just coming home to his 
tea. Leaving them together he spoke t» Alice 
apart fora minute, and then he said to the 
other couple, ‘How would you like to take 
service with me? ‘Yon tell me you are work- 
ing for a nursery here and are foreman. I am 
looking out for a head gardener for Hawtrey 
Castle. I should give you thirty shillings a 
week wages and fiod you in coals. You would 
live in one of the lodges, which are very pretty, 
comfortabie little houses. Then if your wife 
liked to undertake the care of the poultry, 
she would have her own wages as poultry- 
woman. What do you say?” 

“Oh, John!” cried the young wife with 
sparkling eyes, “ what will mother say to 
hear of our good luck. And I should see of 
sometimes.” she added, softly, half to herself. 

“ Well?” said the baronet, smiling kindly. 

‘*T gay yes, my lord ; andI thank you kindly. 











I will do my best to be a faithful servant to 
you always, my lord.” 

‘* T am sure of that,’”’ answered Sir Algernon, 
‘* for you have both done your duty so well by 
th's litt'e man,” patting his child’s check. 
“How soon can yon enter my service? The 
sooner the better I shall be pleased.” 

“I can give notice to-night, my lord, and go 
to you in a week if that will do.” 

“ That willdofamously. And now Isuppore 
we must settle something about the boy,” he 
added, turning to his wife. “ What will be 
best?” 

“I’ve been thinking that if we leave baby 
with Mra. Macpherson now—which of course 
we must do—that perhaps when she and her 
husband leave here, he would spare her to go 
to Eastington with us for two or three weeks. 
I should like to take baby there,” answered 
Lady Hawtrey. 

That point being settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties, the baronet and his wife 
took their leave, and the next day saw them 
on their way to their home. 

Great was the excitement when it became 
known to the servants at Hawtrey Castle that 
their master was coming back, bringing with 
him the gentle mistress, who during her pre- 
vious sojourn among them had so endeared 
herself to her dependents. On the appointed 
day, all were gathered in the fine hall to wel- 
come their lord. When the carriage stopped, 
and he appeared with his wife on his arm, 
such @# cheer rent the air as caused the 
baronet’s heart to throb with pleasure, and 
brought tears to the eyes of his wife. 

Then, greatly to the scandal of the other 
retainers, the old fhousekeeper folded her mis- 
tress in her capacious arms, saying, between 
her sobs, ‘‘Oh, my precious lamb, thanks be 
that I see you here once more safe and sound.” 

The “precious lamb” kissed the withered 
cheek, and Sir Algernon said playfally,— 

“Come, nursie, you must not upset my 
wife. She has gone through a great deal, and 
is very tired. Take her upstairs, give her 
some tea, and make her rest before she dresses 
for dinner.” 

Then he said, addressing the other servants : 

“In the name of your mistress and mysel 
I thank you all heartily for your reception. I 
trust we may all live — in happiness 
many a long year. When the young heir comes 
home, which will be very soon, we will have 
grand doings to welcome him.” 

This little speech was welcomed with loud 
acclamations, and then the servants retired to 
their own domains. 

A few days later Sir Algernon went up to 
town to see his solicitors, and tell them the 
story of his wife’s abduction at the instigation 
of the Dowager Lady Hawtrey. 

The old men—who were brothers. Crosbie by 
name—heard the tale with breathlessinterest, 
and at its conclusion the elder, who had known 
the baronet from babyhood, exclaimed, as he 
thumped the table by which he sat,— 

“A very pretty case indeed! It is about as 
rascally a business as ever I met with. Yo 
will prosecute, of course ?”’ 

“No,” answered Sir Algernon. “I have 
got my darling and my child back in health 
and peace. Iam too happy to be vindictive. 
And I cannot forget that the dowager was my 
father’s wife, and that he loved her once.”’ 

*“T said that old hag was at the bottom of 
it,” cried the younger Mr. Crosbie. “ You re- 
member, John, I said so from the first.” 

* © You did, Dick. Bat 1 could not have be- 
lieved any woman could be such a fiend,” 
replied the elder, who was an old bachelor. 

“But, surely, you don’t mean that you will 
not prosscute?” he said, turning to the baronet. 

‘*T do mean it, indeed. My mind is quite 
made up.” 

“Then, my boy,” cried the old man, huskily, 
“Heaven will bless you for your forbearance. 
It isthe most truly Christian act I ever met 
with. I am afraid I could not have acted so, 
in your circumstances.” 

But little more remains to tell, Sir Al- 
gernon gave order that silence was to be kept 
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by his household for the present as to the! ‘Believe me, I kuow nothing of this, 


discoveries made. He would take his own time 
for informing the dowager that he kuew every- 
thing. He did not fear that the news would 
reach her at p:eseat, for no one held any com- 
munication with her but the lawyers—the 
Messrs. Crosbie—through whora were passed 
all ord-ra to the caretakers of the Dower House, 
They were an old couple, both rather deaf, 
and so abominably churlish that no one went 
near them unnecessarily, so they were not 
likely to hear the news. The consequence was 
that the dowager remained in blissful ignor- 
ance of all that had transpired. 

Within a few weeks a l+tter arrived from 
her to Sir Algernov, announcing that a son 
was born to his brother’s wife at Naples. 
‘* This being the case,” she wrote, “ of course 
Lionel can claim the legacy, and he has written 
to Crosbie Brothers on the subject.” 

This letter the baronet took to Crosbie Bro- 
thers, and found that—as he expected—they 
were in receipt of a similar one. In reply, 
they wrote that no steps could be taken in the 
matter until Mr. Hawtrey returned to England. 

In dus time Lionel Hawtrey, accompanied 
by his family and his mother, reached Eng- 
land. Then an appointment was made for an 
interview between the brothers at the lawyers’ 
office. Thither Sir Algernon repaired on the 
appointed day, and found that his brother and 
step-mother were there before him. 

Rather chilly greetings passed, and then the 
Dowager raid to the Baronet,— 

“Tt seems a pity, Algernon, to have brought 
you up from Hawtrey. It must be painfal to 
you, and as Lionel is undoubted possessor of 
the legacy, I cannot see why you should be 
here at all.” 

“You will understand better, madam, in a 
few minutes,” remarked Mr. Crosbie, blandly, 
as he rabbed his hands in delighted anticipa- 
tion of what was coming. Rising he rang the 
bell twice, which was the signal for Mrs. 
Macpherson to appear, her nureling in her 
arms. She gave a series of curtseys to the 
company generally. Then Sir Algernon took 
the child and went forward. 

‘*Here is my sop,’’ he said, quietly. “ His 
age proves that he has a prior claim to the 
legacy.” 

“ Your son!” screamed the Dowager; “it is 
not your son, but some workhouse brat hired 
to impose upon us, you mean, I——” 

Lionel turned very pale, ‘“ Hush, mother,” 
he cried; “ that boy is the image of Algernon. 
But I don’t understand it. I did not know 
you had a son, Algernon,” he added, turning 
to his brother. “I was told that——” 

“TI know what lies you have been made to 
believe,” answered the Baronet, quietly, as be 
gave his child back to his nurse, and told her 
to take him to his mother. ‘‘ There has been 
most infamous wrong-doing.” 

He turned to the Dowager: “I know all, 
madam. My darling wife has been with me 
some weeks, and——”’ 

‘‘Dear me! what fools men are,” laughed 
the Dowager, interrupting him. ‘Having 
amused herself she now persuades you——” 

“ Silence!” thundered the Baronet, ‘Do 
not dare repeat your slanders if you hope for 
mercy from me. I know everything, and I 
have the written depositions of the wretched 
creatures, you bribed t> carry out your diaboli- 
cal schemes. Mr. Cresbie,” addressing the 
lawyer, ‘be so kind as to read aloud the 
a I gave you on my retarn from Brus- 
sels.” 

As he spoke, the Dowager turned pale. She 
was cowed at last, for the mention of Brussels 
took away her last hope that all might not be 
known. 

A look of horror came over Lionel Hawtrey’s 
face as Mr. Crosbie read the Clarkes’ deposi- 
tion. He was not a good man, but he was in- 
capable of such wickedness as that of which 
his mother had been guilty. 

There was dead silence when Mr. Crosbie 
ceased reading, until Lionel said,in a choked 
‘voice, — 





Algernon.” 

“T am tbankfal to feel sure of that, 
Livne!,” answered his brother, holding out his 
bani to him. Then he turned to the Dowager, 
who sat motionless. 

‘You must never enter my honse again, 
madam. But for the sake of my father’s 
memory, I should have prosecuted you.” 

Sir Algernon and Lady Hawtrey settled the 
vexed question of the legacy by refusing to 
accept it and making it over to Lionel. 

But when Mrs. Lionel knew all the circum- 
tances, sue implored her husband to have 
nothing to do with it, saying that she should 
never have a moments’ peace if they were en- 
riched by money the coveted possession of 
which had caused such wickedness. 

Besides this, she positively refused ever to 
allow her baby to go near his grandmother 
again, and a more bitter retribution could not 
have befallen the dowager, who, in her fierce, 
animal fashion had loved her son, and whose 
grandson was her heart’s delight. 

As soon as she found that she was shunned 
by her son, the dowager went abroad, and a 
few weeks later she was found dead in her 
bed from an overdose of laudanum. 

She left a paper addressed to her son, say- 
ing that as he had cast her off ther» was 
nothing worth living for ; and that she was in 
such perpetual dread of Algernon’s revenge 
that she dared not return to Englund. So she 
intended to end her life, preferring death to 
life as a fugitive from all she loved. 

Her end was a terrible shock to all, and it 
was a long time before her con recovered from 
the effects of his mother’s last words. 

As years passed on the friendship between 
the Hawtrey and Hylton families became 
cemented more and more firmly. Sir Algernon 
and Doctor Charles were as brothers in affec- 
tion, and eventually became brothers in reality 


by the union of Sir Algernon’s heir with | 
| mother begged piteously for her child. 


Doctor Charles’ eldest daughter. Hawtrey 


Castle is ofttimes made merry by the bappy | 


voices and dancing footsteps of the a 
grandchildren of its owners. Lady Hawtrey 
as a grandmotber was a3 charming as when we 
first made her acquaintance, Of her might 
truly be said— 

“Though time has touched her, too, she still retains 

Much beauty and more majesty.” 

So long as old Doctor Hylton and his wife 
lived there were no such welcome guests as 
they in Sir Algernon and Lady Hawtrey’s esti- 
mation. The children, too, adored them, and 


over them as the young on¢s love to do over 
beloved “ grannies.” 
that bourne from which no traveller returns,” 
but they are not forgotten. 

The legacy from which so much sorrow arose 
was by common consent devoted to found a 
hospital, with the hope ‘‘ that somehow good 
would be the final goal of ill.” 

And so it has proved, for many lives have 
been saved, many a sufferer has been restored 
to health and happiness within its walls. And 
so, as much gocd has been wrought for the 
many, the Hawtrey family are content to 
forget how nearly for them a tragedy was 
caused by the eccentric will of an old bachelor. 


[THE END.] 








Eeypt1ran Women.—The women of Egypt 
are, perhaps, as well bred and as busy as the 
women of Europe. It is absurd to contrast an 
average English woman with the favourites of 
a pasha’s harem, but a middle-class Egyptian 
wife dces very much the same thing that the 
wife of an nak Englishman of business 
does, In Egypt there is cooking, washing, 
mending, housekeeping, to te done as well as 
elsewbere, and it is the wife who has to do or 
direct it all. ... A good deal of her time is 
spent in needlework, embroidery, and spinning; 
and these domestic employments are deemed 
the most praiseworthy for a woman: “an hour 








They have long “ passed | 





at the distaff,” said the Prophet, “is better 
than a year’s worship.”” She has her amuse} 
ments, too, and can sing and play and dance 
sometimes ; she is fond of gossip, and makes 
and receives prodigious calls. The women of 
a set have their private réunions, to which no 
husband dare enter; and the proceedings are 
childishly boisterous and joyous... . The 
children naturally learn little work, learning 
from the women among whom their early 
years are spent. In truth, it is little of any 
kind they learn at home, except manners and 
the rudiments of religion... . In manners, 
the Egyptian boy of the middle and upper 
classes is singularly graceful and courteous, 
and his deference to his father and elders is a 
striking feature in Egyptian family life. ... 
In spite of a certain formality in their rela- 
tions, parents and children are generally 
strongly bound together in love, and no parent 
fears poverty or an infirm old age whilst there 
is a son to work for him.—WMonth. 


Tue fashion of ladies going to college and 
the university has naturally led modistes to 
invent costumes for the various occasions and 
ranks, That designed for graduates is a full 
loose gown made of fine Russell cord, and is 
gauged across the back in a mass of thick 
gathers to a small yoke. The sleeves are 
large and are closely gathered on the shoulders. 
The silk hood is of a peculiar shape when 
laid flat. Each rank is denoted by a different 
coloured lining. The hood is lined through- 
out for the degree of master; but for that of 
bachelor it is faced in a little way only with 
the coloured silk. 





WHO WON ? 
Our readers may find amusement in solving 


| the following puzzle: A crocodile stole a baby, 


“‘in the days when animals could talk,” and 
was about to make a dinuer of it, The poor 


“ Tell me one truth,” said the crocodile, ‘‘ and 
you shall have your baby again.” 

The mother thought it over, and at last said, 
‘* You will not give him back.’’ 

‘Is that the trath you mean to tell?” asked 
the crocodile. 

**Yes,” replied the mother. 

‘¢ Then by our agreement I keep him,” added 
the crocodile; “for if you told the truth, I am 


| not going to give him back ; and if it is a false- 
| hood, then I have also won.” 


Said she: ‘*No, you are wrong. If I told 


adopting them as grandparents, tyrannized | the tratb, you are bound by your promise ; and 


if a falsehood, it is not a falsehood until after 
you have given me my child.” 
Now the question is, who won ? 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Beat life iz not measured by years, but bi 
what a man haz learned and enjoyed. 

Thare iz a grate deal ov virtew in this world 
that iz simply virtew in tights. 

Menny people think if they write what iz 
ridigkilous they hav written what is hu- 
morous; but neither witnor hamoar are de- 
pendent upon ridikule for their power. 

If a man shuts up one eye when he talks to 

, look out for him; when he half shats up 
both, look out for yourself. 

Labour wins. It haz enriched, polished, and 
Christianized the world. 

In the name of liberty and religion mankind 
hav been often enslaved and crucified by 
tyrants and bigots. : 4 

Learning iz knolledge, and wisdum iz know- 
ing how to uze knolledge. 

Knolledge iz not only in books, but every- 
where ; the air even iz thick with it like a fog; 
yu kan kut it with a knife. x 

Thare iz a grate deal ov exalted ignorance 
in this world ; a kind ov ignorance that guesses 
much and knows but little. 

Knolledge pays better interest than money, 


besides yu can’t spend the principal. 
JosH Brinies. 
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FACETIA. 


A Wiszacrt.—Your wisdom tooth. 


Atmost everybody can ran into debt ; but 
nearly everybody has to crawl outof it. 


A Craven Matpen.—“Are you onely to- 
night, Miss Ada?”—“No, sir ; I wish I were 
lonelier.””. And he bade her adieu. 


A vtstron at Richmond, Yorks., thought 
people must like to be buriedin the church- 
yard there, becausa it was so healthy. 


“Ix monsy matters,” said a miserly old 
fellow, “ treat strangers as though they were 
your relatives.” 


“ Our rooms are small,” said she; ‘‘but I 
live in my husband.”—“ Yes,” said her friend, 
*‘ I seo you live in a flat.” 


‘‘Never,”’ says an Irish orator, “write an 
anonymous letter without signing your name 
to it.” 

** Are-you feeling very ill?” asked the phy- 
sician. “Let mea see your tongue, please?” 
“Tt is no use, doctor,” era the patient, 
*‘no tongue can tell how bad I feel.” 


“ How shall I have my bonnet trimmed,’’ 
asked Maria, ‘‘so that it shall agree with my 
complexion?” “If you want it to match your 
face, have it plain,” replied Hattie. 

THe way that a woman lately identified her 
stolen parrot was by bringing her husband into 
court and scolding him. The bird soon called 
out, ‘*O! I wish you were dead, old woman.”’ 


A Scotcn paperclaims the champion mean 
man, saying he insisted upon being admitted 
toa panorama at half-price, because he had 
but one eye. 


Ir is a Frenchman, not an Irishman, who 
advertises, “ A rare chance, For sale—Superb 
dining-room furniture, genuine old oak, war- 
ranted brand new.” 


Men are frequently like tea—the real 
strength and goodness is not properly drawn 
out of them till they have been for a short 
time in hot water. 


‘* Waat a change one little woman can make 
in a man’s life!” exclaims the moralist.— 
“ Yes,” sighed Dubkins; “ and what a deal of 
change she requires while doing it!”’ 


GratitopE.—Brown : “* Ah, doctor, I’m out 
again! Let methank you, my dear fellow.’ 
—Doctor: ‘‘ Bat—nonsense—I never came to 
see you while you were ill.”—-Brown: ‘‘ Well, 
that’s why I’m thanking you.” 


An equivocal compliment was that of the 
Irish youth who dropped on his knees before a 
new sweetheart, and said: “ Darlin’, I love ye 
so well as if I'd known ye for sevon years—and 
a great deal betther,” 


“Dp I understand you to call me a puppy, 
sir?” ‘Yes, sir, I called you a puppy.” 
‘‘ Lucky for you, sir! The insult is too small 
to notice; bat had you called me a dog, sir— 
and old dog—I would have knocked you down.” 


“ How stance!” exclaimed a gentleman, 
looking up from his newspaper at the break- 
fast-table. “ There’sa cat in Manchester that 
drinks beer! ”"—* Why, ’pa ! ” said his 
daughter, a belle of sixteen, she must be a 
Maltese cat!” 

An eccentric lawyer thus questioned a client: 
“So yer uncle, Dennis O'Flaherty, had no 
family?” “ Not at all, yer honour,” responded 
the client. The lawyer made a memorandum 
of the reply, and then continued : ** Very good, 
and your father, Patrick O’Flaherty, did he 
have chick or child?” 

Is married preferable to single life?” was 
argued at a recent meeting of a debating so- 
ciety. Only one marriedman for the 
negative, and he came down. to business next 
day with his arm in asling, a green patch over 
his eye, and a general appearance of having 
slept out all night in the cellar area. : 





Tere is a young lady in North Britain 
who is six feet four inches tall, and she is en- 
ga d to be married, The man who won her 

id itin these words :—“‘ Thy beauty sets my 
soul aglow—I'd wed thee right or wrong; @ 
man wants but littls here below, bat wants 
that little long.” ‘ 


“I’ so glad to meet you here, Captain 
Spinks! and so glad you're going to take me 
in to dinner!” (Captain 8. is delighted.) 
** You’re about the only man in the room my 
husband isn’t likely to be jealous of!” 
(Captain Spinks’s delight is no longer un- 
mixed.) 


Apvotocistne to his guests for the question- 
able quality of his wine, an old gentleman con- 
fessed that his bin was not quite what it used 
to be —“ Ah, guv,” said his young Hopeful, 
whose extravagance had compelled the pater 
to economise a bit, “your bin is one of the 
have-bins t”’ 

A youne lady.is keeping school in Green- 
wich. A bashful young gentleman visited the 
school the other day,.and was asked by the 
teacher to say a few words to the pupils. Tiis 
was his speech :—‘ Scholars, I hope you will 
always love your teacher and your school as 
much as Ido.” Tableau—giggling boys and 
girls and a blushing schoolmistress. 


Wuen Sir George Roze was dining one day 
with some friends, the out-door servants had 
been enlisted into the service of the dining- 
room, and it chanced that one of them, in 
carrying out a tray of glass, as he Jeft the 
room stumbled and fell with a heavy crash. 
‘‘ Whatis that?” exclaimed Sir George’s next 
neighbour in great alarm. ‘ Oh,mothing,’’.he 
replied, ‘only the coachman gone out with his 
break.” ; 


Surmoustixa A Dirricoity.— Steward,” 
said a passenger on board a steamer one morn- 
ing while at breakfast, handing across ths table 
a cup containing some dark muddy-looking 
liqnid, “‘what is that?” “I think it'stea, 
sir” replied the steward, after a hasty inspec- 
tion. ‘' Ob; very well,” rejoined the traveller; 
‘then take it away, and if it’s tea bring me 
coffee, and if it’s coffee bring me tea.” 


‘* Now,” said the teacher of the senior class, 
at a recent examination in a public school, “ we 
will have some quotations from different 
authors. Miss Carrie, you may give a selec- 
tion indicating sweetness and antagonistic 
comparison.’’ The young lady, with mischief 
sparkling in her eyes, arose and electrified the 
audience with: “ A kiss without a moustache 
is like an egg without salt,”’ 


Huspanp and wife have been having a little 
tiff, Finally the good man engulphs his head 
in his hat and makes for the door, deadly 
determination visible in every outflying tail of 
his coat. ‘ When’ll you be back, my dear?” 
hazards the meek partner of his wedded life. 
‘* Whenever I dash-blank blank-dash please, 
madam!” ‘Do try and not be any later than 
that, if you can help it,” is her meek reply. 

Tourist (has walked ten miles, and wants a 
drink badly)—‘* Cau you teli me if there is an 
inn oyer there, children? [No answer.] Can’t 
you speak?” Small Girl, aged nine (severely 


— We’re Good Templars, sir, and don’t hold. 


with no nasty drinkin’.” _Small Boy, aged 
eight (in a burst of wrath)—* Drink’s a snare, 
an’ yew did ought tew be ashamed of yoself, 
at yewr time o’ life. We wunt tell yew the 
way to the inn onless yew give us a shillin’,” 


An Auusine Court Scenz.—A young Texas 
lawyer was appointed to defend a negro who 
was toe poor to hire counsel ofhis own. After 
the jury was in the box the young lawyer chal- 
lenged several jurymen whom his client said 
had a prejudice opine him. “Are there any 
more jurymen who have a prejadice against 
you?” whispered. the young lawyer. “No, 
boss, de jury am all right, but now I wants you 
to challenge de jedge. Ihas been convieted 
under him seberal times already, and may be 
he is beginnin’ to hab prejudice agin me.” 








**Is Mrs. Brown a little woman? ’’—*‘ Deci- 
dedly. She makes most beautiful pen-wipers.”’ 


Wuat Dm uz Megan ?—It is told of a serious 
and somewhat absent-minded astronomer that 
one morning he accompanied his wife to a wed- 
ding, and, with the rest of the guests, ad- 
vanced to congratulate the newly-married pair. 
He shook hands gravely with them, but not a 
word did he speak. “Why didn’t you say 
somethiug to them?” reproachfully asked his 
wife. “I don’t know,” replied the absorbed 
professor; ‘‘ I didn’t think [had any new facts 
to impart.” 


‘* Ma,” said @ youth, as he came skipping 
into the house, “it’s wicked to take any thing, 
ain’t it?’ ‘Yes, my son, it is wicked to take 
any thing, but don’t be so boisterous.” 
‘* Whoop! Well, I’ve been swimming, and 
don't ask me to take a lickin,’ cause it’s wicked. 
I’m after a piece of pie.” And before his 
parent could get hold of a slipper he had 
slipped out through the pantry with it, and was 
setting a dog on to a acissors-grinder down 
the street. 


MenrcantiLt.—Many years agoa lady called at 
theestablishmentofacelebrated mad dcctor, She 
sobbed bitterly—she was in great trouble. Her 
son, who had a large fortune, fancied himself a 
merchant’s clerk engaged in extensive mercan- 
tile transactions. She called with her son the 
next day by appointment. The doctor requested 
her to retire; she left with a small parcel, and 
the youth presented a bill for payment. “The 
doctor had been prepared for tuis form of in- 
sanity. The young man was pounced upon by 
four employés and held by their united force 
under a douche bath upon his head, he scream- 
ing all the while for his money, It was dis- 
covered shortly afterwards that the lady had 
represented herself to be the doctor’s wife, and 


‘had made extensive purchases from a jeweller, 


who had sent her clerk with her in a cab to re- 
ceive the money from her husband. 
Incoc.—Daring Napoleon I.’s reign, royal 
visits to Paris were frequent ; but the Emperor, 
who loved state, would not hear of privacy, 
even where his own brothers were concerned, 
For having disobeyed him in this particular 
Jerome, King of Westphalia, once gotinto a 
scrape. His Majesty bad gone to dine quietly 
at a restaurant at the Palais-Royal with 
Pigault-Lebrun, the novelist, and when the 
bill was brought up the two discovered that 
they had no money. Jerome, without saying 
who he was, tendered his watch in pledge ; but 
the landlord, perceiving the Imperial arms on 
the article, took his customers for a pair of 
thieves, and sent for the police. The affair 
reached Napoleon’s ears, and he ordered 
Jerome to Westphalia, justas he would have 
packed off a subaltern to his garrison, and at 
the same time he refased him leave to take 
Pigault-Lebrun with him as his librarian. 


A MODEST DARKEY. 


“T tells yer, Sam, dat dar’s a heap in dat 
sayin’ about de arly bird cotches de wum. 
Dis morning I got up jess about day to get me 
a tonic at de saloon, and the fust objec’ I sot 
eyes on when I got outen in de street was a 
portmania.” 

“ What new disease am dat ar?” 

‘*A portmania, you fool, am a money puss 
wid ten dollars in hit.” 

‘‘Dat’s de berry puss dars a dollar reward 
offered for at de newspaper office.” 

**T know hit, Sam, but I’se not gwine tertake 
hit dar, bekase den all my friends will say dat 
I returned dat puss jess ter hab folks say dar 
was one honest niggah in Austin; dat I wanted 
ter get myself puffed in de papers, and hab 
folks talk abent my honesty—dat I was « 
boastful niggah. Radder den hab my motives 
misunderstood by dis heah Austin public, I'll 
squander de las’ of dat money in riotous 
libin.” 

“Tl do all I. kin, Sam, ter help yer outen 
yer dilemmer.” 

They disappear, te slow music, in the direc- 
tion of a barrel house saloon.—A merican Paper. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Princess of Wales, together with the 
Queen of Denmark and many Royal ladies 


f 


stood sponsor for the infant daughter of the | 


Duchess of Cumberland, who received for her 
principal name that of Alexandra. 


Tarre have been various amounts men- 


tioned as thesum which the Duke of Hamilton ' 
The 
{ 


obtained in Berlin for his manuscripts. 
latest edition of this bit of gossip says that 
the payment was in Prussian thalers, which 
at the present rate of exchange resulted in 
£88,000. This is very precise. 


An interesting event is expected in the 
family of the Duke of Connaught, and another 
in that of the Duke of Albany, and it is satisfac- 
tory to know that the Duchesses of Connaught 
and Albany are at present enjoying excellent 
health. The Duke of Connaught would have 
gone direct to Balmoral on his return from 
Egypt but for the condition of the Duchess. 
The visit, however, is only deferred. 


Tue Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot has 
been holding a harvest thanksgiving service in 
the chapel at Alton Towers. The chapsl was 
beautifully decorated with fruits and flowers 
and the choicest exotics. A full choir from 
Leek and neighbourhood attended on the 
occasion, and the anthem, “O taste and 
see,” by Goss; was admirably sung under the 
direction of the earl’s private organist. 


Wun: is the Iron Duke’s statue to be placed 
which ‘* graces ” the arch at Hyde- -corner ? 
Nothing has been decided as yet to Its fate, and, 
for anything we see to the contrary, it may get 
into the marine stores of the nation and be 
sold as oldiron. If that fate is not to befall 
it, and no better site. could be found, it might 
be brought to Charing-cross with a lot of other 


statues on horseback which more or less abound | 


in London to its discredit. 


Fonnowine, it is said, the recommendation 
of his late father, the Earl of Derby has 
recently made very considerable additions to 
his landed property in the neighbourhood of 
London, The demesneof Hol e, formerly 
Kirkpatrick’s, belongs now to the Earl of 
Derby, as does also Holywood Park, latterly 
in the occupation of Mr. Alexander, celebrated 
as @ residence of William Pitt, and more 
recently in the hands of Mr. Brassey, and after 
him Lord Cranworth. 


Miss Victoria Gouramma Campbell, daugh- 
ter of Her Majesty's protegée, ‘the Princess of 
Coorg, and the late Colonel Campbell, was 
recently married at the village church of 
Addington, West Malling, to Captain H. E. 
Yardley. The bride wore an ivory satin dress, 
with a train of rich brocade adorned with em- 
broidery and fringe composed of pearls; her 
bridesmaids were attired in elegant costumes 
of ruby velvet and apricot nun’s veiling 
trimmed with lace, Gainsborough hats of ruby 
velvet, and long apricot feathers. After the 
ceremony the bride’s aunt and guardian, Lady 
Login, entertained @ large company of friends. 
The presents were exhibited; many were very 
costly and of great beauty. 


Tr is definitively settled that her Majesty 
will not open the new Law Courts. The cere- 
mony was postponed in the h that the 
Queen would be pr but Her Majesty’s.en- 
gagements will not allow of her ipati 
in the ceremony. The Prince of Wales will 
act for the Queen, and some efforts will be 
made to make the ceremonial an imposing one. 
The Benchers of the Middle T will 
probably entertain whichever member of the 
Royal Family should inaugurate the new 
building. The fact that the Prince is‘one of 
the Benchers makes the matter more easy. 
Indeed, his Royal Highness will not so much 
be entertained as that he will pass into the 
Commons Bar of his own Inn, and there meet 
some of his fellow-Benchers. 





STATISTICS. 


Tre death-rate from accidental poisoning in 
Great Britain has been for some years steadily 
increasing, and, in the five years ending with 
1880, was over 15 per cent. higher than in the 
five years preceding. The number of deaths 
during 1880 ascribable to accidental poisoning 
was 14 per 1,000,000, while the number ascrib- 
able to suicide was 8 per 1,000,000. In the ten 
years 1871-80, the number of male persons 
registered as having committed suicide by 
poisoning was 78 per 1,000 cases of suicide in 
all ways, and the number of females 172 per 
1,000. 

Tur Frencn Post Orrice.—A comparative 
statement has been issued by the Minister of 
the Post Office of the transactions from 1877 
to 1881. The total amount of letters and 

arcels of all kinds rose from 865,000,000 in 

877 to 1,350,000,000 in 1881, the proportion 
being for stamped letters from 374,000,000 to 
563,000,000 ; newspapers, from 219,000,000 to 
854,000,000 ; printed matter in hand, 161,000,000 
to 297,000,000 ; in envelopes from 14,000,000 to 
50,000,000. Postcards, on the other hand, have 
undergone a diminution from 32,800,000 to 
82,234,000. The department may well be 
satisfied with the increase of 56 per cent. in 
four years. The telegraphic service has been 
even more , Showing an increase of 
138 per cent. In 1877 the number of telegrams 
despatched was 8,174,000 (of which 994,000 
were international), against 19,466,000 in 1882 
(of which 1,952,000 were international). The 
parcel post was only commenced in the month 
of May last year, but since then its progress 
has been most rapid, increasing from 349,676 
parcels in May to 808,732 in December. The 
total despatched during the eight months was 
4,186,867. 





GEMS. 

No persons are more empty than those who 
are full of themselves, 

Wuen the best things are not possible, the 
best may be made of those that are. 

Ir you do what you should not, you must 
have what you would. not. 

Waar is generally called fast living is really 
nothing but dying as quick as possible. 

Ir you intend to do @ mean thing, wait till 
to-morrow. If you are to do a noble thing, do 
it now. 

Soms people often marry,on the principle 
that what is not enough for one is quite suffi- 
cient for two. 

Pack your cares in as small compass as yon 
can, so that you can carry them yourself and 
not let them annoy others. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Veat Onersz.—Take ashoulder of veal, take 
out the bone, cut it in small pieces, with just 
water enough to cover it; stew until tender ; 
take out all the pieces of gristle, mince it fine, 
and retarn to the liquor it was boiled in ; then 
add one pound of cold boiled pork chopped 
fine, one tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful each of pepper and mace, some sweet herbs, 
and twe well-beaten eggs ; putall into an 
earthen dish, with aplate on the top, and bake 
cne hour. To be eaten cold. 

Racovr or Piczons.—First, clean and wash 
the pigeons, then put a very little water in a 
kettle, and put them in; let them simmer 
— until tender ; then remove, keeping them 

,and if there is not enough gravy in the 
kettie, add a little more water; put in two 
ounces of butter, a little salt, pepper, and sweet 
marjoram ; let all these boil together ; thicken 
with a little dusting of flour; then put back 
the pigeons, and let all boil for a few minutes, 
soas to season them ; have some toast sippets 
cut into diamonds, put them around the edge 
of # dish, and put the birds and gravy in the 
centre, 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


A MopERN copy of the quaint old Viking’s 
ship, now in the Christiania Museum, is to be 
built for Lady Brassey’s use at Cowes during 
the next yachting season. 

Parriotic papers complain of Frenchwomen 
for their patronage of Scotch and English 
goods in preference to French. That the 
English are selected is not so visible, but that 
the plaid isin the ascendant among ladies of. 
fashion is apparent. 

Anoraer Royal authoress is added to the 
list. Archduchess Valérie of Austria, follow- 
ing in her brothers footsteps, has composed 
several poems in the Magyar language, and is 
now writing adrama, The youthful writer is 
only fourteen. 

Tae Roman Villa in the Isle of Wight has 
been still further excavated; and now thatthe 
whole of the site belongs to one owner the work 
goes on far more satisfactorily. Another im- 
portant wing of buildings has been unearthed, 
but the rain and weather have done some 
damage, and it is anxiously desired to cover in 
the whole before the frosts. At present, how- 
ever, the funds are not adequate for this 
scheme. 


Currarws.—On the method of their arrange- 
ment depends much of the beauty of curtains. 
A tasteful way to arrange the narrow curtains 
at each side of a hall door is to make them of 
muslin or lace, gathering them at the top and 
bottom, having the muslin full. About mid- 
way between the top and the bottom tie a 
ribbon around the muslin, make a pretty bow, 
and ‘let it come next to the glass. Tie the 
ribbon so close that the muslin will be drawn 
in at the centre, let the muslin hang loosely 
and gracefully, not in stifffolds. If there are 
no other windows in the hall, plenty of light 
will be admitted by this arrangement. Dotted 
muslin is preferred to plain. 


Onz Reason Wuy.—A good many men get 
“No,” instead of the ‘‘ Yes”’ they might have 
from the young women to whom they offer 
themselves, simply because they begin their 
courtship in the wrong way. ‘The only plan 
they know of to express their affection and 
their matrimonial intentions is to bounce at 
the object of their affection, and kiss or try to 
kiss her, to squeeze her hand, or steal an arm 
about her waist. Now, girls who are bright 
know very well that impertinence expresses 
itself in the same way. A girl with any self- 
esteem cannot be willing that any man should 
thus establish a right to her lips or her fingers. 
All sorts of delicate attentions have great 
power to win a woman’s heart ; but if she is 
worth having, premature attempts at caresses 
will not only offend her, but will actually in- 
spire her with dislike for aman she might have 
loved. 


Tue Snare or Bexxs.—It is very likely that 
the share of bells was suggested at first by the 
sonorous qualities of certain metallic vessels 
in household use, which when: struck gave 
forth peculiar sounds. By different practical 
tests it was found in time that the present 
conical form was the best adapted for the 
conveyance of sound to a distance. In the 
catalogue of one of the bell founders, it is 
stated that in the single de ment of 
church bells, the establishment has nearly 
100 patterns, extending from the treble tones 
adapted to the belfry of the wayside chapel to 
the deep notes that resound from the massive 
tower of the cathedral. The patterns which 
regulate the inside and outside contour of bells 
are known as “‘sweepboards,”” They are made 
of pine, and have that part of their edge which 
comes in contact with the mixture of clay and 
sand which has been driedon the mould lined 
with polished steel or'sheet brass. These are 
made to revolve on their pivoted ends against 
the core casing and against the outside casing, 
until by their scraping action they symmetri- 
cally fashion the mould coatings to their proper 
curvatare, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Beam.—A man cannot marry his step-sister’s daughter, 

A. J. B.—The indenture requires a half-crown stamp. 

T. L.—Why not arrange the matter amicably ? As a 
matter of dry Jaw A is in the rigbt, but he should waive 
his under the circumstances, and meet B fairly half way. 

Suwrre Suron.—Perhaps you expect the young lady to 
run after you. Bealittle more manly, and let her see 
if, as you suggest, her treatment of you is capricious) 
¢bat you can be cold as well as she. 

M. D.—The song referred to—“ My Queen’’—may be 
obtained from any dealer in good music. The words were 
written by Owen Meredith, and the music is by Blumen- 
qual, a well-known musical composer. 

Sam.—You must prove a constant and devoted lover, 
and we have no doubt but that when you are ready to 
marry the young lady will accept you. Do not try to 
win the young lady until you are of age, and possess the 
means to roarry. 

8. L.—A suitable Christmas present for a young lady 
might be selected from any of the following :—A work- 
box or basket, a musical box, a toilet set, a photograph 
or autograph album, ot some bovk or set of books for 
which you know she has a liking. 


_ ©. R.—The word “ Bravo!” signifying ‘“‘ Well done!” 
“Excellent!” is the Italian exclamation of praise, the 
superlative form of which is bravissimo! In English 
speaking countries the word is commonly used without 
any distinction of number or gender, but the Italians 
say bravo! to a male singer or actor; brava! to a lady; 
and bravi / to a company of actors or singers. 

T. O. M.—If you should happen to pay an evenin® 
visit at a house where a small party had assembled un- 
known to you, do-not retire with an apology, but present 
yourself in the same manner as if you were one of the 
invited guests. If you should desire to leave shortly 
usual. you can plead asan excnse that you only in- 
tended to make a short call, and had an engagement else- 
where. By acting in this manner the harmony of the 
company will not be disturbed. 


Rente.—1. ‘The quotations sent—“ Few sons attain the 
praise of their great sires, and most their sires disgrace,” 
and ‘‘Who love too much, hate in the like extreme ”’— 
may be found in vane translation of the ‘‘ Odyssey,” 
the first in Book 2, line 315: the second in Book 15, line 
78. 2. Wilkie Collins was born in London in 1824. His 
father, William Collins, was a member of the Royal 
Academy. His first essay in writing was a description of 
a Walking trip into the unfrequented parts of Cornwall. 


G. D.—This corresp plains of being subject 
to attacks of “‘ blues,” which is a peculiar state of the 
mind, accompanied ‘with -indigestion. The principal 
objects of treatment are to remove the indigestion, 
atiengthen the body, and enliven the spirits. . One of 
the best plans to produce the desired result is constant 
exercise, and, if possible, change of sgene, with a warm 
bath three times a week ; early hours, regulur meals, and 
indulgence ia bright, pleasant conversation. If these do 
not bring about a change in your condition, a physician 
should be at once consulted. 

Jexnis.—The most appropriate thing, if you do make 
a present at all, is some of your own work. The next 
best is something pretty, but of small value, or a book, 
such as the works of a poet for whom you care, and for 
whom you would wish your friends also to care. We can 
give you no receipt to win his lore. Make yourself as 
entertaining and attractive in every way as you can, but 
do not neglec* your other friends, especially those of your 
own sex. You are quite mistaken in supposing you will 
die if the young man is not as much attracted by you as 
you are by him. : 

8. T. R.—The following is given 
language of gloves, or glove flirtation :—‘‘ Yes” is said 
by letting one glove fall; the gloves are rolled in the 
right band to say “No.” If you would have it under- 
steod that you have become indifferent, partly unglove 

uur left hand. To indicate that you desire to be 

‘ollowed, strike your left shoulder with the gloves. ‘I 
do not love you any more,” is pronounced by striking 
the gloves several times against the chin, For “I hate 
ou,” turn the gloves inside out. “I -hould wish to be 
ide you,” is said by smoothing the gloves gently. To 
ask if you are loved, the left hand is gloved, leaving the 
thumb uncovered. If you wish to make the charming 
confezsion, ‘‘I love you,” both gloves are let fall at once. 
To give a warning, ‘‘ Be attentive—we are observed,” the 
loves are turned round the fingers. If you would show 
t you are displeased, strike the back of your band 
against your gloves; ‘‘furious,” you take them away. 


Hovsexeerer.—In order to dry apples, p ars, quinces, 
and other fruits, have a frame made in the following 
manner :—Two strips of board 7 feet long, 2 or 2} inches 
wide, and two strips 3 feet long and 14 inches wide, the 
whole three-quarters ofan inch thick. Nail the long strips 
across the ends of the short ones, and thus make a frame 
7 by 3 feet, a convenient size for all purposes. On one 
of the long strips nails are to be driven 3 inches apart, 
extending from one end to the other. After the apples 
are pared, quarter and core them, an with a needle and 
twine, or stout thread, string them intolengths sufficient 
to reach twice across the frame. Then tie the ends of 
the twine, and hang the strings of fruit on the nails 
spoken of above. The apples or_ pears, or whatever fruit 
that can be strung in the manner described, will soon 
dry, and may be removed from the strings, and more 
placed on them. In pleasant weather the frames can be 
set out of doors against the side of a building or any 
other support, and at night, or «n cloudy or stormy days, 
they can be brought intv the house and set near the stove 
or fireplace. 
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as the so-called 
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IN 


THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 


COLOURED WRAPPER, 


(Price TworeEncer), 


Containing a Complete Novel, entitled 


Che Secret of 


Gordon Chase. 


¢s~ We can confidently recommend this story as one of the brightest and most fascinating ever 


produced. 
mission to the last page. 


A vein of deep interest is struck in the opening chapters, and sustained without intere 





‘IN ADDITION TO THE USYJAL FEATURES, ARTICLES WILL BE GIVEN ON 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND AMUSEMENTS, 


AND 
AN ORIGINAL SERIAL. STORY 


WILL BE COMMENCED. 





*,* The Christmas Number will form a seasonable opportunity for our subscribers to recommen] 


the Lonpon Reaper to all their friends. 








THE ABSENT. 


I sing to one now far away ; 
Oh, hearken, love, an‘ through the air 
Shall steal a melody so rare 

Thy heart must hear the tender lay ! 


’Tis love that tunes each trembling string, 
And bids this harp awake for thee ! 
It breathes of sunrise on the sea, 

With snow-white birds upon the wing. 


It tells of tender, glowing eyes ; 

A vessel rocking on the tide; 

A snowy wreatb, a blushing bride, 
With soft perfume and starlit skies. 


Ah, soon the bappy hour will dawn 
When all this joyous song will find 
Fulfilment sweet, and love will biud 

His glowing fetters softly oa! 


Till then, dear heart, I'll dream of thee, 
And sing beneath love’s watching star ! 
Nor time nor distance e’er can bar . 

Thy presence and thy love from me! 


ee 


L. J. N.—Oscar Wilde was born in Dublin, October 13, 
1856. He is the son of Sir William Wilde and La‘y Wilde, 


during his life, an eminent ophthalmic and aural sur- 
geon, and known throughout Europe as an archeologist 
and man of letters ; the latter was an authoress, well- 
known under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Speranza,” Oscar 
went to Trinity College, Dublin, for one year, and there 
won the gold medal for Greek, and a scholarship, From 
there he went to Magdalen College, Oxfurd, in 1874, 
reaping the highest honours conferred on scholars in 
that institution. While there he secured the Newdigate 
prize wanes on Ravenna. While at Oxford, Mr. Ruskin, 
the great her of modern ewestheticism, was lecturin, 
on Florentine art, and Mr. Wilde, becoming imbued wi 
esthetic ideas, embraced the former's doctrines. He has 
travelled over Holland, Italy, and Greece, in pursuit of 
knowledge relating to swstheticism, and has written 
several poems descriptive of places in which he has been. 


Enxtuvstast.—1, A fagotto is a musical instrument, 
the same as the bassoon. The name fagotto is derived 
from the word fagot, “‘to make-a f of ; to tie or 
bundle together ; to bind in a bundle ;” and the bassvon 
is so called because it is divided into parts for con- 
venience of carriage, and can be made into a small fagot. 


| bling shrub, generally ave iu dry places, an 


| vinegar and salt. At 


| the same plant called the bean caper. 


Missiz.~There are numerous “cures for deafness” 


| advertized from time to time, some of which are harm- 


less if useless, and others are useless, but very ae 
owing to the readiness with which cause inflam- 
‘mation, and the liability of the latter to extend to the 
brain or its membranes. Diseases which affect theear arc 
similar to those which affect other organs,and require tobe 
treated upon the same principles, 1t would be advisable 
in your case to apply toaregularly qualified practitioner 
who has devoted himself entirely to the subject of aural 
diseases, and have nothing to do with the so-called 


| cures. 


Dorme.—Capers are the pickled flower-buds of the 
¢aper-bush, a native of the south of Europe and other 
countries near the Mediterranean. It is extensively 
cultivated in some parts of the south of France and 
taly, but most of in ‘Sicily. It is a trailing, oo 
often 
growing on rocks or walls. to flower early in 
summer, and continues until winter. The buds are 
gathere , and immediately put into 
e end of the season they are 
aceording to their size and colour, the greenest 


every morni 


assorted 


' and least expanded being considered the best, and are 


again put into the vinegar, the finest being sent to the 
market in bottles, and the inferior grades packed in 
barrels. Various substances are used as substitutes for 
capers, as the flower-buds of the marsh marigo!d, those 
of the Indian cress, and those of an inferior variety of 
The caper has an 
agreeable pungency of taste, with a slight bitterness, and 
has long been an ingredient of seduces to be used with 


the former a man of great personal influence in Ireland | boiled mutton and other meats. 


E. LerueripcE.—l.- Chicago is the largest primary 
rain, live-stock, and lumber market in the world. 2. 
he earth, as a member of the solar system, moves al ng 

with the other planets around the sun from west tv east. 
This is contrary to our sensible imy , according to 
which the sun appears to move ar: und the earth, and it 
was not until a few centuries ago that men were able to 
get over this illusion. This journey around the sun is 
performed in about 365} days, which is known as a solar 
year. Besides thisannual motion, the earth hasa daily 
motion, or rotation upon its axis, or shorter diameter, 
which is performed from west to east, and occupies ex- 
actly 23 hours, 56 minutes, and 4 ds, mean 2. 
Oa this motion the rising and setting of the sun depend. 
The velocity of the earth’s rotation on its axis evi- 
dently increases gradually from the poles to the equator, 
where it is about equal to that of a musket-bal!, being at 
the rate of 24,810 miles a day, or about 1,440 feet per 
second. 8. Inthe northern districts of Iceland, the sun 
never sets for a whole week in mid-summer, and in mid- 
winter never rises above the horizon for the same space 
of time, Iu the southern portions the longest day lasts 
twenty hours ; the short2st, four hours. 











2. Faience means a kind of ware. Itis frequently 
used, however, as a collective name for all the varivus 
kinds of glazed earthenware and porcelain. It is pro- 
nounced fiongs, the o very broad, and the accent on the 
last syllable. The name comes from the town of Faenza, 
in Italy, where this earthenware was originally manu- 
factured. 8. Majolica is a kind of fine pottery, or 
earthenware, with painted figures, first man ’ac'ured on 
the island of Majorca, and then in Italy, in the sixteenth 
century. Doulton is still another kind of earthenware. 
4. Jade is a stone of dark 2 hard aud com- 
pact, capable of a fine polish, and much used for orna- 
mental . At present it is very fashionable in 
rings, lockets, sleeve-buttons, pins, &c. 5. Cat’s-eye is a 
val of chalcedony ; a mineral now, like jade, very 
fashionable. It exhibits yellowish opalescent reflections, 
somewhat like the eye of a cat. 
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